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PREFACE. 


Leſſed is the Man who ex- 
pets nothing, for he ſhall 
never be dijappointed, 


A. Pork. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T HAT *© the proper Knowledge of Mun—- 


kind is MAN,“ was a Maxim of that 
Prodigy of Genius and Learning, the uni- 
verſally admired Mr. Por; but the Senti- 
ment, with Men of Senſe, muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity have been as old as the Creation. To 


promote this Knowledge the followingSheets 


are preſented to the Public, as a methodi- 
cal, rational, and entertaining Common- 
Place- Book. Many Things of this Nature 
(far too many !) have lately been produced: 
---But ſome of them are ſo ill connected, 
that they ſeem only calculated to puzzle, 
not inſtruct the Reader. Others are fo 
formally diſpoſed, that they have the Pe- 
dantic Regularity of a Dictionary; and o- 
thers again conſiſt only of ſuch obvious and 
eternal Truths, as a Man muſt be a very 
Ideot not to know. 

Amongſt the many Uſes I humbly pre- 
ſume this little Collection may promote, it 
is calculated to call a Man home to his own 
Heart, to make him reflect on himſelf, by 
viewing as in a Mirrour what he is, what 
he may be, and what he ought to be in 
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INTRODUCTION. 


every Station of Life, Hiſtories, Memoirs, 


Novels, and all ſuch like amuſing Books, 
though they profeſs to give, and actually do 
give, ſome Sort of Moral, yet I am afraid] 


they too often call off a Man's Attention, i : 
and while he 1s applauding, commiſerating, Þ 
envying, or hating fi#7111us Perſonages, he 
is loſt to that which is the Eſſence of all 


Reality, HIMSELF. 


What is here offered to the Reader is! 


more what I have digeſted, than what I my- 
ſelf have wrote ; and therefore I may, with- 
out Vanity or Partiality, commend it.---It is 
the Knowledge of Mankind, of the beſt of 
Mankind, and the Good Senſe of our An- 
ceſtors.---To give it the Grace of Novelty, 
many freſh Maxims are added to this Work, 
if ſuch an Expreſſion may be allow'd of--- 
for in Propriety of Speech there can be no 
ſuch Thing as a new Maxim, for Maxims 
are founded upon Truth; and Truth, like 
her Author, 1s eternally and invariably the 
ſame. 
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MANKIND, exc. 


Of the PRINCE. 


RINCES ſhould govern according to Law; 
P yet little Innovations are often made, for which 

they plead Conſcience , for a Politician's Con- 
ſcience is like a Pair of Breeches, to be taken up or let 
down, as it may ſuit the Eaſe or Convenience of the 
Wearer. 

The prince is to be envied for nothing ſo much as 
the Supre macy of his Power to do good; and if his 
nel ina: ion be equal to that Power, he mult of neceſ- 
ſity be the beſt Man in his Realm. 

The P. ince muſt be careful to remember tha t he is 
a Man, or his Subjects will forget that he is a Prince. 

The King is the Life of the Law, and cannot have 
a Prerogative that is mortal to it. 

The Law is to have a Soul in it, or it is a dead 
Thing. The King is, by his ſovereign Power, to add 
Warmth and Vigour to the Meaning of the Law. We 
ne by no means to believe there is ſuch an Antipathy 
bet cen them, that the Prerogative, like a Baſiliſk, is 
to kill the Law when: ver it looks upon it. 

In a limited Monarchy, Prerogative and Liberty are 
as jealous of one another, as any two neighbouring 
$14305 can be of their reſpective Lucroachments. 
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Power is ſo apt to be inſolent, and Liberty to be 
ſaucy, that they are very ſeldom upon good Terms. 

They are both ſo quarrelſe me, that they will not ca- 
ſily enter into a fair Treaty: For indeed it is hard to 
bring them together; they ever quarrel at a diſtance. 

If Prerogative will urge Reaſon to ſupport it, it 
mult bear Reaſon when it reſiſteth it; for it is a Dimi- 
nution, inſtead of aGlory, to be above treating upon 

ual Terms with Reaſon. - 

The Good Will of the Governcd ui'l be ſtarv'd, if 
it is not fed by the good Conduct of the Governor. 

That Prince, who falleth out with the Laws, Lreaks 
with his beſt Friends. 

His exalting his Authority above his Laws, is like 
letting in his Enemies to ſurprize his Guards; for the 
Laws are the only Guards he can be ſure will never 
run away from him. 

Where the leaſt uſeful Part of the People have the 
moſt Credit with the Prince, Men will conclude, that 
the Way to get every thing is to be good for nothing. 

When a Prince's Example ccaſeth to have the Force 
of a Law, it is a ſure Sign that his Power is waſting, 
and that there is but little Diſtance between Men's 
neglecting to imitate, and their refuſing to obey. 

A King may be a Tool, a Thing of S'raw ; but if 
he ſerves to frighten our Enemies, and ſecure our Pro- 
perty, it is well enough. A Scare-crow is a Thing of 
Straw, but it protects the Corn. 

The Prince that maintains the Reputation of a true, 
faſt, and generous Friend, has an Army always ready 
to fight for him, maintain'd to his Hand without Pay. 

Paſſive Obedience, unlimited Power, and indefea— 
ſible Right, ſeem to have ſomething of a venerable 
Meaning in them; whereas they only imply, that a 
King has a Right to be a Tyrant, and that the People 
are obliged in Conſcience to be Slaves. 

Men naturally love their Princes, as appears by the 
Court made to them in the Beginning of their Reigns ; 
yet it ſeldom laſts long, by reaſon Princes often miltake 
their true Intereſt, and enrich their Courtiers at the 


Expence of their People; prefert ing, as it were, the 
| Parroquet 
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Parroquzt and Monkey, that are of no ſolid Uſe to 
them, to the Sheep and Gxen that cloath and feed 
them. 

Changing Hands, without changing Meaſures, is as 
if a Drunkard in 4 Dropſy ſhould change his Doctors, 
and not his Diet. | 

Princes think it neceſſary to promiſe ſometimes, 
when they know it would not be Wiſdom to perform. 

Princes, as they are ſaid to be the Fountain o, Ho- 
nour, ſhould never be dry by being worſe than their 
Words. 

A Prince. tis certain ought to be religious, but it is 
abſclutely neceſſary he ſeem ſo; for the People will 
never promiſe themſelves any Felicity under him, if 
they do not think God on his Side; and, on the con- 
trary, will be apt to impute the Diſappointmen:s of 
evcry Year to the Want of Devotion. 

A Prince has not Fortune enough to pay a Man for 
a baſe Compliance, if he conſiders what it coſts the 
Man who gives it; nor too much Power to puniſh him, 
if he meaſures his Vengeance by the Wrong done him. 

In a mix'd Monarchy, Salaries ſhould not be fo gre..t 
a: to make thoſe deſire them who do not want them. 

If Kings had not gilded the Profeſſion of Arms with 
Honour and Advantage, no reaſonable Man would be 
a S$:crifice to their Ambition and Injuſtice, and pro- 
feſs himſelf an open Enemy to thoſe who never did 
him any Harm. | | 

A Monarch that deſcrvedly fills a Throne, ſome- 
times finds it extremely pleaſant to debaſe himſelf, to 
leave the Tueatre, quit the Buſkins, and act 2 more 
familiar Part with a Confident. 

A Prince may be familiar with his Subjects without 
derogaung from his Majelty, but not ſupercilious with» 
out Danger. 

M-n are not capable of a Felicity on Earth more 
natural, more ſenſible, and ſublim:, than ro know 
they are tenderly beloved ; and if Kings are Men, can 


tiey purchale their Subjects Hearts at too dear a 
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Charles the Fifth was wont to fiy, that the Cle men- 
ey of a Prince is like the Hest of the Sun, which 
hardeneth Dirt whilſt it ſoſteneth Wax 

How happy is that Poſt, which every Minute fur- 
niſhes Opportunities of doing good to Thouſands ! 
But how dangerous 1s that, which every Moment ex- 
poſes to the injuring of Millions! 

A Prince's Neghgence or Fear, or ſometimes a 
Word from a Favourite, or Importunity from ſome- 
body elſe, make a Pardon paſs for an Act of Mercy, 
when his Clemency had nothing to do in it. 

A luxurious and proud Monarch is like a Shepherd 
adorned with Gold and Jewels, a golden Crook in his 
Hand, a Collar of Gold about his Dog's Neck, and 
a golden String to Jead him : But what's his Flock the 
better for all this? or what avails it againſt the 
Wolves ? 

'Tis much more honourable to govern than con- 
quer; as a wiſe Head is better than a ſtrong Arm. 

The Diadem is not fo ſoft lined, but that it fats 
heavy on every Monarch's Brow, 

It is the Misfortune of Kings, that the Grandeur 
of their Rank will not permit them to taſte the Feli- 
cities of a private Life. 

A Prince who parts with his Friend to pleaſe his 
Enemies, cools the one, and inflames the other. 

Beaſts of Pleaſure are ſeldom Beaſts of Profit; but 
of the two, a Prince had better make a Favourite of 
his Miniſter, than a Miniſter of his Favourite. 

What ſignifies a King's Prerogative of chufing Of- 
ficers Military and Civil, while his Courtiers have 
that of diſpoſing of their Places! 

A wiſe Prince ſhould ſuit his Gifts to Men's Capa- 
cities, not their Cravings. 

Thoſe will never value how much Money they give 
the King, who are to divide it after it is given. 

A Prince who ſells his Pardons, ſells the innocent 
Blood of his Subjects, and is in ſome meaſure guilty 
of the ſhedding of it. 
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Of MixIsTERsS off STATE. 


A Merccnary Miniſter is like a large Pike in a Pond, 
that feeds upon the other Fiſh, and is the only 
one that grows fat. 

No Abilities ſhould qualify a noted Knave to be 
employ'd in Buſineſs. A Knave can by none of his 
Dextericies make amends for the, Scandal he brings 
npon the Crown. 

The niceſt Conſtitutions of Government are often 
like the fineſt Pieces of Clock-Work, which depend- 
ing on ſo many Motions, are therefore more ſubject 
to be ont of Order. 

The World deals with Miniſters of State as they do 
with ill Fidlers, ready to kick them down Stairs for 
playing ill, though few of the Fault-finders underſtand 
their Muſic enough to be good Judges. 

Men are ſo unwilling to diſpleaſe a Prince, that it 
is as dangerous to inſorm him right, as to ſerve him 
wrong. 

If the Boys were to chuſe a Schoolmaſter, it would 
be one that would rot whip them; it would be the 
ſame thing, iſ the Courtiers were to chuſe a Minitter : 
They would have a great many Play-Days, no Rods, 
and Leave to rob Orchards-—The Parallel will hold. 

At Cour”, if a Man hath too much Pride to be a 
Creature, he had better ſtay at home: A Man who 
will riſe at Court muſt begin by creeping; upon all 
Four. A Place at Court, like a Place in Heaven, is 
to be got by being much upon one's Kees. | 

Men in Buſineſs are in as much Danger from thoſe 
that work under them, as from thoſe that work againſt 
them. 

When the Inſtruments bend under the Weight of 
their Buſineſs, it is like a weak-legg'd Horſe, that 
brings his Rider down with him: When they are too 
ſtrong, they throw him off. 

"Tis with Followers at Court as with Followers on 
the Road, who firſt beſpatter thoſe that go befure, and 
tuen tread on their Heels, 

B 3 A Man 
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A Man coming to the Water ſide is ſurrounded by 
all the Crew; every one is oſſicious, every one making 
Applications, every one offering his Services ; the 
whole Buſtle of the Place ſeems to be only for him. 
The ſame Man going from the Water ſide, no Noiſe 
1s made about him; no Creature takes notice of him, 
all let him paſs with utter Neglect! -The Picture of 
a Miniſter when he comes into Power, and when he 
goes out. 

The talleſt Trees are moſt in the Power of the 
Winds, and ambitious Men of the Blaſts of Fortune. 
Great Marks are ſooneſt hit. 

Many great Actions owe their Succeſs to Chance, 
though the General and Stateſman run away with the 
Applauſe. 

The Example of the Great has an Effe on all be- 
low them, and Virtue in thoſe of the moſt exalted Sta- 
tion generally propagates itſelf to all beneath it. The 
truly wiſe Stateſman knows that the Virtues of a Peo- 
ple are the greateſt Security of a happy Government ; 
and therefore, even though he had not Virtue in kim- 
ſelf, he would affect to appear to have it: And a con- 
tinued Affectation has very many of the Effects of 
Reality. 

He that is truly great will never be proud; as always 
the moſt generous Wines carry the leaſt Head. 

Aſſiduity is one of the beſt Qualities in a Courtier 
to recommend him to his Maſter. As Prince Maurice 
was once at Dinner, in came a huze Maſtiff, and took 
Sanctuary under the Table: The Page beat him out 
of the Room, and kick'd him; but, for all that, Mon- 
ſieur le Chien came punctually at the ſame Hour next 
Day, and ſo continued his Viſits, though they ſtill 
continued the ſame Treatment to him. At laſt, the 
Prince order'd them to beat him no more, and made 
much of him: From that Time the Maſtiff com- 
menced a perfect Courtier, followed the Prince where- 
ever he went, lay all Night at his Chamber-Door, ran 
by his Coach-Side as duly as one of his Lacqueys; in 
ſhort, ſo inſinuated himſelf into his Malter's Fas our, 
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* that when he died he ſettled a Penſion upon him for 


Life. 

The whole Series of Virtues are the Buſineſs, the 
Intereſt of a Miniſter; and he will find them all con. 
tribute to his Greatneſs, and to the Continuance of it. 

A Gentleman is judged by his Company, a Work- 
man by his Tools, and a Prince by his Miniſters, 

All Superiority is odious, but in a Subject over his 
Prince it is ever fooliſh, or fatal: An accompliſh'd 
Man conceals vulgar Advantages, as a modeſt Woman 
hides her Beauty under a negligent Dreſs. 

When Miniſters refuſe to ſerve but upon their own 
Terms, they are no longer Servants, but Maſters. 

Miniſters that are allow'd to put in and out when: 
they pleaſe, make the mſelves Friends, but their Prince 
Enemies. 

Men ſhould be employ'd in what they are fit for: 
A good Coachman ſhould not be made your Cook, 
only becauſe it is a better Place, and he has a mind 
to It. 

Princes uſually make wiſer Choices than the Ser- 
vants whom they truſt for the Piſpoſal of Places. I 
have known a Prince, more than once, chuſe an able 
Miniſter ; but I never obſerved that Miniſter to uſe his 
Credit in the Diſpoſal of an Employment to a Perſon 
whom he thought the fitteſt for it. One of the great- 
elt of this Age owned and excuſed the Matter, from 
the Violence of Parties, and the Unreaſonableneſs of 
Friends. 

I have known ſeveral Perſons of great Fame for 
Wiſdom in publick Affairs and Counſels, govern'd by 
fooliſh Servants. | 


Of PorirIcIANS and PARTIES. 


Oliticians of oppoſite Parties are like the Waves 

of oppoſite Currents, always deſtroying each 
other zand their Followers are their Bubbles. 

There 
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There are Men who ſhine in a Faction, and make 
a Figure by Oppoſition, who would ſtand in a worſe 
Light, if they had the Preferments they ſtruzgle for. 

The beſt Party is bat a Kind of Conſpꝭ racy againſt 
the reſt of the Nation. They put every body elſe out 
of their Protection. Like the Fews to the Gentiles, all 
others are the Off- ſcowring of the Earth. 

Party cuts off one Half of the World from the 
other, ſo that the mutual Improvement of Men's Un- 
derſtanding by converſing, Cc. is Joſt; and Men are 
half undone when they loſe the Advancage of know- 
ing what their Enemies think of them. 

They forget inſenſibly that there is any body in the 
World but themſelves, by keeping no other Compa- 
ny; ſo they miſ-calculate cruelly. And thus Parties 
miſtake their Strength, by the ſame Reaſon that pri- 
vate Men over- value themſelves; for we, by finding 
Fault with others, build up a partial Eſteem of our- 
ſelves upon the Foundation of their Miſtakes. So 
Men in Parties find fault with thoſe in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, not without Reaſon, but forget that they would 
be expos'd t the ſame Objections, and perhaps great- 
er, if it was their Adverſaries Turn to have the fault- 
finding Part. 


Ignorance makes moſt Men go into a Party, and 


Shame keeps them from going out of it 

Popularity is a Crime from the Moment it is ſought ; 
nt is only a Virtue where Men have it whether they 
will or no. | 

A Man that will head the Mob is like a Bull let 
looſe, tied about with Squibs and Crackers. He mult 
be half mad that goes about it, yet at ſome times ſhall 
be too hard for all the wiſe Men in a Kingdom; for 
though good Senſe ſpeaks agaialt Madneſs, yet it is 
out of Countenance whenever it meets it. 
> Party is the Madneſs of many, for the Gain of a 
ew. 

There never was any Party, Faction, Sect, or Ca- 
bal whatſoever, in which the moſt Ignorant were no: 
the moſt Violent; for a Bee is not a bulier Animal 
than a Bluckhead, However, ſuch Inſtruments are 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary to Politicians ; and perhaps it may be with 
States as with Clocks, which muſt have ſome dead 
Weight hanging at them, to help and regulate the 
Motions of the finer and more uſeful Parts. 

To endeavour to work upon the Vulgar with fine 


= Senſe, is like attempting to hew Blocks with a Razor. 


A Perſon who is too nice an Obſerver of the Buſi- 


: neſs of the Crowd, like one who is too curious in ob- 


© ſerving the Labour of the Bees, will often be ung for 


his Curioſity. 

Politicks, as the Word is commonly underſtood, are 
nothing but Corruptions, and conſequently of no Uſe 
to a good King, or a good Miniſtry ; for which Rea- 
ſon Courts are ſo over. run with Politicks. 

A Perſon was aſk'd at Court, what he thought of 


nan Ambaſſador and his Train, who were all Embroi- 


: dery and Lace, full of Bows, Cringes, and Geſtures: 
+ He ſaid it was So/omon's Importation, Cold and Apes, 


Some People pretend to be zealous Patriots, only to 


cloak their Malice and Ambiticn ; therefore they are 
always railing at Governments, if they can have no 
Hand in them. 


An Engliſh Malecontent is like a Dog ſhut out of 


Doors in a cold Night, who only howls to be let in. 


Parties in a State generally, like Free-booters, hang 


out falſe Colours: The Pretence is the publick Good; 


the real Buſineſs is to catch Prizes. Like the Tartar, 
whenever they ſucceed. inſtead of improving their 
Victory, they preſently fall upon the Baggage. 


People will ever ſuipeA the Remedies for the Diſ- 


| eaſes of a State, wherever they are excluded from ſee- 
ing how they are prepared: For that Conduct often 
ſeems ridiculous, the ſ:cret Reaſons of which are wiſe 


and ſolid. 


Debauching a Member of the Houſe of Commons 
from his Principles, and creating him a Peer, is not 


much better than making a Woman a Whore, and at- 
| ttrwards marrying her. 


He will never be thought a diſintereſted Member, 
who receives a Penſion from the Crown. 
A Place 
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It is harder to find an honeſt Man than an able 
ene; Buſineſs, which improves the one, corrupts the 
other. | 


They who live under Tyrarzy, and have learn'd to 


admire its Power 2s /acred and divine, are debauch'd 
as much in their Religion as in their Morals. 


When a Man is made a Spiritual Peer, he loſes his | 


Sirname; when a Temporal, his Chriſtian Name. 


Greater Things might and would be done, were 
we not ſo ſevere upon Miſcarriages. A Roman Con- 
ſul had the Thanks of the Senate, though he wa 
beaten, becauſe he did not deſpair; when if we lokÞ 
one Ship, we are preſently tor changing the Admi-Þ 


ralty. 


good Service want Bread. 


The Thoughts of Freedom make People eaſy in a 


Republick, though they ſuffer more than under an ar- 
bitrary Monarch. 


He that would riſe at Court muſt have a large N 
Throat to ſwallow Indignities, and a good ſtrong Sto - 


mach to digeſt them afterwards. 


He that carries Merit to Court will ſoon he crowdedÞ 


out of the King. 


Why ſhould we wonder that Comma dus is exalted, 
when Scum will be always uppermoſt, as well a 


Cream ? 


Of the PeopLE, as a Body. 


\ People can no more ſtand without Government, 


than a Ciild can go without Leading-Strings. 
As old and as big as a Nation is, it cannot go by it 


ſelf, and muſt be lcd. The Numbers, that make iis 


Strength, are at the ſame time the Caule of its Weak: 
neſs, and Incapacity of acting. 


There 


A Place at Court is a continual Bribe. | ö 


55 


A Traitor that impeaches is twice a Vil'ain ; yet ve ; 
ſee ſome digniſied, all rewarded, while Men of real F 
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There are as many apt to be angry at being well, 


as at being ill governed; for molt Men, to be well 
governed, mult be ſcurvily uſed. 


Many, who carry the Liberty of the People higheſt, 


Y ſ-rve them as they do Trouts, tickle them till they 
catch them 


There is an accumulative Cruelty in a Number of 


Men, though none in particular are ill-matur'd. 


The angry Buzz of a Multitude is one of the 


A bloodicſt Noiſes in the World. 


The common People are but il! Judges of a Man's 


> Merits. They are Slaves to Fame; their Eyes are 
= dazzled with the Pomp of Titles, and a large Reti- 
nue; 'tis no Wonder they beſtow their Honours on 
thoſe who leaſt deſerve them. 


Of RELicion and the CLERGy. 


* 


Houſhold, ſhould ſhew by their Lives that he 


hath a well-diſciplin'd Family. 


There is nothing wanting to make all rational and 


| diſintereſted People in the Wor. d of one Religion, but 
| that they ſhould talk together every Day. 


Religion is exalted Reaſon, reſin'd and ſifted from 


| the groſſer Parts of it: It dwells in the upper Region 
of the Mind, where there are feweſt Clouds or Mitts 
to dat ken or offend it: It is both the Foundation and 


the Crown of all Virtues: It is Morality improv'd and 
rais'd to its Height, by being carried nearer Heaven, 
the only Place where Perfection relides. 
Superſtition is the Spleen of the Soul. 
Atheiſts put on a fal 
midſt of their Darkneſs and Appreheaſions; like Chil- 
_ who, when they go in the Dark, will ung tor 
cal. 


ſe Courage and Alacrity in the, 


N 
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A ſick Perſon has uſually Confidence in his Phyſi. 
clan, credits what is told him, and uſes what is pre-“ 
ſcribed ; but an immoral Man ſeldom believes that his 
Mind is lick, flights his Doctor, and applies not the 


proper Remedies. 


Virtue is that which muſt tip the Preacher's Tongue, 


and the Ruler's Sceptre, with Authority. 


Profaneneſs in Converſation paſſes for Sprightlineſs Þ 
and Wit; whereas it is a Sign of wanting both Judg- 


ment and Manners. 


Religion is nothing elſe but the Knowledge of the 
moſt excellent Truths, the Contemplation of the moſt 


glorious Objects, the Hope of the molt raviſhing Plea- 
ſures, and the Practice of ſuch Duties as are molt ſer- 
viceable to our Happineſs, and to our Peace, our 
Health, our Honour, our Proſperity, and our eternal 
Welfare. But it would be a great Acquiſition in Mo- 
rality, if Divines demonſtrated by their Example, that 
they really believed their own virtuous Precepts. 

When a vicious Preacher cenſures Vice, his Congre- 
gation thinks he 15 joking. He may exclaim and de- 
nounce as much as he pleaſes, in hopes of prevailing ; 
but he convinces no Mortal of the Wickedneſs of his 
Ways, nor makes one Sinner repent. 

True Devotion is the Source of Repoſe ; it ſupports 
us in Life, and ſweetens Death. 

The Law of God is but the Law of Reaſon, re- 
veal'd and eſtabliſh'd under thoſe high Rewards and 
Puniſhments of Heaven and Hell. 

The Care of Kelgicn, and of our Souls, is the one 
Thing neceſſary. Ne that negle&s the Obligations of 
Virtue and Humanity, dies without doing that for 
which he was made to live. | 

Chriſtianity is the higheſt Exaltation of Nature and 
right Reaſon, the only excellent and compendious Art 
of happy Living. Piety towards God, Juſtice and Cha- 
rity towards Hen, and Temperance and Chaſtity in re- 
fence to Curſelves, are Talks that are Rewards, and 
Precepts that are a divine Sort of Alchymy, to ſub- 
lime at once our Natures and our Pleaſures. 
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Who would ever imagine, did not Experience daily 
lay it before our Eyes, how difficult a Thing it is to 

erſuade Man to be happy? Or who would think that 
there ſhould be Occaſion for an Order of Men de- 
fign'd for that Purpoſe, to prepare long Speeches, to 
make uſe of all the foft and cloquent Expreſſions they 
can think of, to ſtudy the very Tone with which they 
deliver them, to uſe Geſtures and ſuch violent Mo- 
tions that they put themf. Ives in a Sweat, and ſpend 
all their Spirits; who, I ſay, could imagine that all 
theſe Things were necdful for the bringing of a Chri- 
ſtian, that is endow'd with Reaſon, and labours un- 
(er a deſperate Fit of Sickneſs, to chuſe rather to be 
eternally happy, than to loſe his own Soul! 

An irreligious and profane Clergyman does but de- 
claim when he preaches. On the contrary, there are 
{me holy Men, whoſe Character ſeems to prevent 
their Per ſuaſion. They appear, and all the People 
wo attend to hear them are moved, and are, as it 
were, already perſuaded by their Preſence: Their Diſ- 
courſe afterwa: ds does the relt. 

The Papiſts would fain have the Doctrine of the 
Proteſtants thought new Inventions. One aſk'd a Pro- 
teltant, where his Religion was before the Time of 
Luther : Did you waſh your Face this Morning, re- 
plied the Proteſtant? Yes, anſwer'd the other: The: 
where was your Face, ſaid the Proteltant, before tt 
was waſh'd ? 

A handſome Wife and a fine Houſe are a Country 
Parſon's Coat of Arms; a Tythe-Capon and a Tythe- 
Pig are the two Supporters. 


Of the Law and Lawyers. 


8 * crowns the Labour of the Lawyer, and 
keeps his Practice alive, in ſpite of all Oppoſi- 
ion. Whereas certain malevolent Perſons, Laving 

C evil 
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evil Deſigns againſt the Law. would traitorcufly, fe. 
Joniouſly, and of Malice ofcre-thought, ſtifl. good 

auſes in their Birth, or not ſuffer tm to grow to 
Maturity; a ſenſible Lawyer here ſteps in, with his 
Art of Diviſion, and prevents the fatal Miſchief, by 
inſpiring both Parties with Courage; and fpiriting up 
their Janguid Forces, compels them to join Iſſuc, ang 
drag the languiſhing Cauſe to the Bar. 

Juſtice without Mercy is extreme Injury; and it is 
as great Tyrarny not to mitigate Laws, as Iniquity to 
break them. The Extremiiy of Right is Extremity 
of Wrong. | | 

Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more 
reverend than plauſible, and more adviſed than conſi- 
dent : Above all Things, Integrity is their Portion, 
and proper Virtue. 

A Judge that is prepoſſciſ-d in any Cauſe, and does 
not hear both Sides indificrently, though the Judg- 
ment he gives be right, yet himſelf errs; for there can 
be no Integrity, where th-re is any Partiality. 

An Advocate for Injuſtice is like a Bawd, that is 
worſe than her Client who committeth the Sin. 

If Books and Laws continue to increaſe as they 
have done for ſiſty Ycurs paft, I am in ſome Concern 
tor future Ages, how any Van will be Learned, or 
any Man a Lawyer. | 

The rich Man, that attempts at his own Expence to 
make all Knaves honeſt, will quickly fee his Error, or 
die a B:ggar. But the poor Fool, that raſhly eng ages 
in a Law-Suit, commits himſclt to th! Houſe of Cor- 
r. tion, ere he muſt labour ſtoutly to pay his Fees. 

Whoever tlies to a knaviſh Lawyer for Succour, as 
he Sheep to the Buſhes in a Sto1m, mult expect to 
Iced goud Part of his Coat behind him. 

There ne ver was beard a finer Piece of Satire agaluſt 
Lawyer:, than that of Aſtrologers, when they prete:d 
by Rule: of Art to tell when a Suit will end, and % he— 
ther to the Advantage of the Plaintiff or Defendant; 
tus making the Matter depend entirely upon che In- 
flucuce of tte Stats, without the Ieult Regard to che 
Mcrits of the Cuules 
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Of the PuvSsIcCIAX. 


UXURY and Idlenefs are ſworn Friends to ti 

4 Phyſicians, and Fancy and Folly fill his Pockets. 

Phyficians frequently obtain a Name for Cures per— 
form'd by Natur» or Accident, or by Help of the Pa- 
ticnt's Imagingtion. 

Many Diſeaſes may be changed, or even cured by 
the Paſſions, as Surprize, Joy, and ſtrong Exped 
tion; of which there are numerous Inſtances: Yet in 
ſuch Cales, the ignorant Multitude give all the Credit 
to the Doctor; though he did no more than viſit the 
Patient, without preſcribing. This is betraying as 
groſs Ignorance as the Country-Girl, who coalulted a 
Doctor about finding a loſt Sheep; and he, out of 
Joke, gave her a Purge: But as the Sheep was found 
during the Operation, the Girl made herſelf ſure the 
Medicine was the Cauſe, and the Doctor a Conjurer. 

Though the Doctor may have carefully obſerved a 
great Number of Patients, yet every ſenſible Patient 


has had the beſt and longeſt Experience of hiniſelt, 


and may therefore be the beſt Guide to his Doctors. 
If a Patient's Judzment be ſound, he ſhall have my 
Conſent to be his own Phyſician. 

All Patients are not ſo happy as the Sw, who fall- 
ing ſick upon a Journey, and being in a Hurry to get 
on, took the Puyſt:k of eight Diys at once, and re- 
cover'd. 

The Porſon that, bci:g provoked by exceſſive Pain, 
thrutt his Dagger iato his B dy, and thereby, inſtead 
of r aCitng nis Vit. ls, o>en'd an Impoſthume, the 
unk on Caule of all ulis Pain, and fo ſtabb'd him- 
if into port. et Health and Eaſe ſurely had great 
RKeaſon to acknow'c a Providence for his Surgeon, 
and the Cuder of nts Hand. 

Oi al Protetiiont, the {yſicians have this Advan- 
tage, that tie Sun miles manifelt what good Succels 
hoppe2:5 in chen Cards, ai:d the Earth bur:es the Faults 
they commit. 


©. If 
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Tf a Phyſician, in his own Caſe, ro{yfes to tak: the 
fame Medicine he preſcribes to others, we can have 
no Confidence in him. 

It gives us but an il] Impreſſion of the Capacity of 
the Gentlemen of the Faculty, to ſee Medicines have 
their Faſhions, like Hats and Wigs: Nothing 1+ cur'd 
now without J uus Powder, Opium, and Steel, 

That fi. k Man does ill for himſelf, who makes his 
Ph ylicia: lus Heir, 
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Of WIspou, LEARNING, and GOOD 
SENSE. 


N' Man is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is honeſt. 

A rich Fool among the Wile is like a gilt 
empty Bowl among the Thürſty. 

If he is only rich who wants nothing, a very wiſe 
Man is a very rich Man. 

Were Angels, if they look into the Ways of Men, 
to give in their Catalogue of Worthics, how different 
would it be from that which any of our own Species 
would draw up? We are dazzled with: the Splendor of 
Titles, the Oſtentation of Learning, the Noll» of Vic- 
torics: They, on the contrary, fee the Philoſopher in 
the Cottage, who poſſeſſeth his Sou! in Patience and 
Thankfulneſs, under the Prefſuros of what little Minds 
call Poverty and Diſtre's. The Evening's Walk of a 
Wiſe Ma! i; mere illuſtricus in their Steht, than the 
March of a Gens tal at the Head of a Hundred ti ou- 
ſand Men. A Contemplation cf Gud's Works, a ge- 
nercus Cencern for the Good of Manki:d, and an un— 
feigned Humility, only denominate Men we, great, 
and gd. | | 

The wiſe Man is cured of Ambition, by Ambition; 
he aims at ſuch great Things, that Riches, Preterment, 
Fortune, and Favour cannot ſatisfy im. He fe. s no- 
thing good and ſolid enough in fuch poor Advantage; 

to 
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to engege his Heart, to deſerve his Care or hi- Deſire. 
The only Good that is of Temptation to him, is that 
Kind of Hotour which is derived from pure and un— 
mixed Vir us. 

Ke is a wiſe Man, who, though not {kill'd in Sci- 
ence, knows how to govern his Paſſions and Affections. 
Our Paſſions are cur Infirmities, He that can mak? 
a Sacrifice of his Will is Lord of himſelf. 

Grea Reading, wit! out applying it, is like Corn 
bed that is not /tirred, it grows muſty. 

A learned Coxcomb dyeth his Miſtakes in ſo much 
a deeper Colcur: A w-ong Kind of Learning ſerveth 
only to cmbroider his Errors: And a Man that hath 
read, without judgment, is like a Gun charged with 
Gooſe-St ot, lat lot ſe upon t! e Company. 

The Reading of moit Men is like a Wardrobe of 
eld Cloaths that are ſeldom uſed. 

is a filly Conceit, that Men without Languages 
are alſo without Underſtanding: It's apparent in all 
Ages, that ſome ſuch have been even Prodigies for 
\\lity, for it's not to be believed that Wiſdom ſpeaks. 
to her Difſc:pl:s only in Latia, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Men are apt to over-· value the Tg , and to think 
they have made a confiderable Progreſs in Learn- 
mg, when they have once overcome theſe ; yet in re- 
ality there is no internal Worth in them, and Men may 
underſtand a thouutind Languages without being the 
*. iſer. — 

There n-edeth little C re to pi the Underſtand- 
ig; if true Means arc uſed to ſtrengthen it, it will 
polith itſolt. 

When à Man owns himſelf to be in an Error, he 
1.'s but tell you in other Werds, that he is wiſer than 
22 WAS. ; : 

\\it is the Nimblenefs of the Undorſtanding, Wil- 
Jom the Strength: Awwitty Man feldom i.ys a fooliſh 
Thing, a wiſe Man never does one. They are com- 
int udable apart, but admirable together. 

There is as much Ditference between Wit and Wiſ— 
dom, as betwixt the Talent of a Biutfoon 2nd a Statel- 

1 23 man; 
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man; and vet, in the ordinary Courſe of the World, 
one paſſes often for the other. 

Many, by endeavcuring to purchaſe the Reputation 
of being w?!ty, have Joſt the Advantage of appearing 
wiſe; and, by too often trying to excite Laughter, 
made themſelves ridiculous. 

There is as much Wiidom in be:r'nz other People's 
Defe cte, as in being ſenſible of their good Qualities ; 
and we ſhould make the Follies of others rather a 
Warning and Inſtruction to onrſc]ves, than a Subject 
of Mirth and Mockery of thoſe that commit them. 

Good Manners is ſuch a Part of good Senſe, that 
they cannot be divided; but that which a Feol calleth 
Gocd Breeding is the molt unmannerly Thing in the 
World. 

The leſs knowing a Man is in any Thing, the more 
practicable he takes that Thing to be; whilſt the moſt 
Intelligent are uſually timorous and dubious. The 
ignorant Man knows not his own Weakneſs, but fan- 
cies himſelf ſtrong enough to perform any thing; 
whereas, the intelligent Man knows his own Strength 
and Weakneſs, and is there fore often inclin'd to doubt, 
ſuſpend, and ſuſpect. 

A Man's Houſe may be fo fi:1'd with Furniture, 
that he ſhall want Room to ſtir; and ea Man's Head 
may be ſo ſtuff d with other P-ople's Thoughts, that 
his own ſhall be ſtifled. But moderate Learning, ard 
uſcſul Labour, make a wif: and vir.uon+ People; for 
moderate L-arning ſtrengthens the Underſtanding, and 
uſeſul L:bcur ſuppreſies Vice. Too much Eating d: es 
not make a Man healthy, and too much Reading dozs 
not make him wife. Reflection is the Soul of Study. 

Witty Men commit ti.e molt aial Errors, as te 
ſtropgeſt Horſes make the moſt dang: rous Stumbles: 
A modi rate Gen ius goes fair and ſoftly, and advances 
flow ly, but more certainly, to a Deſign, 

Fine Senſe and Exalted Senſe are not half fo uſeful 
as Common Senſe. There are forty Men of Wit, for 
one Man of Senſe: And he that will carry nothing 
«bout him but Gold, will be every Day at a Loſs for 
waut of readier Change. 
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The beſt Jewellers uſe the leaſt Silver; and he that 
will ſet his Thoughts to Advantage mult not over-load 
them with Words. 

The beſt Way to prove the Clearneſs of our Mind, 
is by ſhewing its Faults; as when a Stream diſcovers 
the Dirt at the Bottom, it convinces us of the Tranſ- 
parency and Purity of the Water. 

A wiſe Man thinks no one his Superior, who does 
him an Injury; for he has it then in his Power to make 
himſelf ſaperior to the other, by forgiving it. 

A wiſe Man maintains the Strength of his Body, 
not by Delicacies, but by Temperance ; and drinks 
Wine, as ſick Men take Phyſick, merely for Health. 
Reaſon is his Rule, Conſcience his Counſellor, and 
his Actions are ever contrary to thoſe he finds fault 
with. Age renders him neither moroſe nor imperious ; 
his Knowledge influences and tem pers his Mind with 
all the Humanity, Goodneſs, Calmneſs, Strength and 
Sincerity of a ' Gig and unaffected Philoſopher, and 
makes his Converſation ſo affable, pleaſant, and in- 
ſtructive, that both Yonng and Old delight in it, and 
improve by his Counſels. 

A wiſe Man neither ſuffers himſelf to be governed, 
nor attempts to govern others; 'tis his Reaſon alone 
which always governs him. 

The Conſtancy of the Wiſe is only the Art of keep- 
ing their Perturbations to themſelves. 

Fancy and Wiſdom ſeldom go together, mor are 
the Fruits of the ſame Soil or Seaſon. 

Sublime Fancy may by Age and Experience cool 
mto Wiſdom : Out of ſuch the great Men of the 
World have been ever formed. 

When a true Genius appezrs in the World, you may 
know im by this Sign, that the Dunces are all in 
Confederacy agaiult him. 
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Of Wrarrh and HONOUR. 


HE Situation of the Kich differs not conſiderably 

from that of the Poor. Want and Super fluity 

may be attended with equal Inconvonienci-s ; as in- 
tenſe Cold and Heat have equally bad Effects. 

A Golden Shield is of great Defence. 

It is not uncommon to ſeœe dejected Countenances in 
gilt Coaches, and merry Faces behind them. 

He is the richeſt Man who deſires no Superfluity, 
and wants for no Neceſlary. 

The diſcontented Rich are poor; and thoſe unhap- 
py, whom ſmall Mis fortunes Hab doe. 

A Gentleman may be poor in the midſt of Plenty; 
but ro be diſcontented with Riches, is accumulated 
Poverty. 

Some People are all Quality; you would think they 
were made up of nothing but Title and Genealogy: 
The Stamp of Dignity def:ces in them the very Cha- 
racter of Humanity, and tranſports them to ſuch a De- 
gree of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it below them 
ro exercile either g od Nature, or good Manners. 

If Gentility be a Virtue, that Men loſes his Title 
that is not virtuous : If it is not a Virtue, it is hardly 
worth his Care. 

Title and Anceſtry render a good Man more illuſ- 
trious, but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is in- 
tamcus, though in a Prince ; and Virtue honourable, 
though in a Peaſant. 

Be circumſpect and ccurteous; bear the Faults of 
ſome, the Unpoliteneſs of others, and pardon ever! 
body {uvner than yourſelf, 

Though an honourable Title may be conveyed to 
Polterity, yet the enobling Qualities, which are the 
Soul of Greatneſs, are a So:t of incommunicabie Per— 
fection nd cannot be transferred. Indeed, if 2 
Man cu. vequeath his Virtues by Will, and ſettle 
his Senſe and Learning upon his Hei:s, as certainly 

as 
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23 he can his Lands, a brave Anceſtor would be a 


mighty Privilege. 


If 'tis a Happineſs to be nobly deſcended, 'tis no 


jeſs to have ſo much Merit, that our Birth is the leaſt 


Thing conſider'd in us. 

He only is worthy of Eſteem, that knows what is 
juſt and honeſt, and dares do it; that is Maſter of his 
own Paſſious, and ſcorns to be a Slave to another's *: 
Such an one, in the loweft Poverty, is a far better 
Man, and merits more R-u'pe&, than thoſe gay Things 
who owe all their Greatneſs and Reputation to their 
Rentals and Revenues. 

'Tis very ſtrange, that no Eſtimate is made of any 
Creatures, except ourſelves, but by its proper Quali- 
ties. He has a magnificent Hiuſe, ſo man thous 
ſar:d Ponds a Year, is the common Way of eſtimat- 
ing Men, though theſe Thing; are only a5out them, 
rot i them, and make no Part of their Character. 

A Man of Wit, who is born proud, loſes nothing 
of his Pride or Stiffneſs for being poor ; on the con- 
trary, if any thing will ſoften him, and render him 
more ſweet and ſociable, ?ris a little Proſperity. 

There is not in the World a ſurer Sign of a little 
Soul, than the ſtriving to gain Reſpect by ſuch deſpi- 
cable Means as Dreſs and rich Cloaths: None will 
depend on theſe Ornaments, but they who have no 
other, 

A fine Coat is but a Livery, when the Perſon who 
wears it diſcovers no higher Senſe than that of a Foot- 
man. 

We may fee the ſmall Value Cod has for Riches, 
by the People he gives them to. 

Idle Centlemen, and idle Beggars, are the very Pelts 
of the Commonwealth. 

'Tis true that Greatneſs conſtitutes Glory, and Vir- 
tae 13 the Cauſe of both: But Vice and Ignorance taint 
tue Blood; and an unworthy Behaviour de grades and 
ditennobles a Man more then Birch aud Fortune ag— 
grandize and exalt him. 


He 


* 
: 
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2 that depends w/z//y upon the Worth of others, 
ought to conſt 'er that he bath but the Honour of an 
Image; and is worſhipped, not for his own f:ke, but 
upon the Account of what he repreſents. 1: is a Sipn 
a Man is very voor, when he has nothing of his own 
to appear in, but is forc'd to patch up his Figure with 
the Relicks of the Dead, and rie Tomb llones and 

Monuments fo: Reputation. 
When Riches and Favour for fake a Man, we fe 
reſently he was a Fool, but nobody could find it out 
in his Profperity : For 'tis in vain to pretend to turn a 
rich Blockhead into Ridicule; the Laughas are ſtill 

on his Side 

There is no Character more deſervedly eſteemed, 
than that of © Countt y-Gentieman, who underſtands 
the Station in which Heaven and Nature have placed 


him He is a Father to his Tenants, a Patron to his 


Neighbours, and is more ſuperior to thoſe of lower 
Fortune by his Benevolence than his Poſſeſſions. He 
juſtly divides his Time between Solitude and Compa- 
ny, fo as to uſe the one for the other: His Life is 
employ'd in the good Offices of n Advocate, a Ke. 
ferce, a Companion, a Mediator, a:d a Find, 

As one Man, by often afluming he has ſeen ſome 
miraculous Sight, perſuades himfeif he really has: as 
another, by hiding tis àge from others, comes to be- 
eve at laſt he is as young as he would be thoug!t: 
So the Man who, tiicug': mean'y loin, has taken a 
Habit of talking of his Gra: dfahe: that own'd this 
or that great Scat, or of his Grea:-Grandfather that 
was Lord of this or that Manor, which thy p rhaps 
never heard of; this Man, | fay, has the Pleaſure of 
fancying himſelf at length to be di ſcended f. om ſome 

conliderable ! im ly. 

Great Men are like Wolves; we mn{t not ſtrike at 
them unlef we are cure of our Blow, tor if we mils, 
they will Te ſure to tear us to pieces. 


4 


de · 


Of tbe LApixs. 


HOSE. that talk lea! talk the keit, for what is 
ſaid in a few Words has the greateſt Weight. 

The Wife of en angry Man ſhould ſy little, but 
rather write Jown her Anſwers, that ker Huſband may 
cool while he is reacting. 

Ladies will <afti- pardon a Man's Want of Senſe, 
but rar ly hs Went of Menners 

Nature h+s been very kind to ſome young Ladies, 
but they arc not ſenſible of the Happineſ<+ : They ſpoil 
by affectation thoſe Gifts which they enjoy by the 
diſtinguiſhing Character of Heaven. 

The forma! Lady is all Show and Words; the Con- 
duct of the wiſe Woman is better than her Words. 
One follows her Humcur and Fancy, the other her 
Reaſon and Affection. This is preciſe and aiiſtere, 
the other is on all Occaſions exa ly what ſhe ought 
to be. The f ft hides her Failings under a plauſible 
Ouiſide ; the ſecond covers a rich Treaſure of Virtues 
under a 'fice and careleſs Air. Formality puts a Con- 
{traint on Wit, neither does it hide Age or Wrinkles; 
it gives Cauſe to ſuſpect them often: Wiſdom, on the 
contrary, palliztes the Defects of the Body, and en- 
nobles the Mind. Et renders Youth more charming, 
and Beauty more dangerous. | 

A Woman is not to be proud of her fine Gown ; 
nor, when fhe hath leſs Wit than her Neighbours, to 
comfort herſelf becauſe the hath more Lace. 

Some Ladies put ſo much Weight upon Ornaments, 
that if one cculd ſee into their Hearts, it would be 
fcund, that even the Though: of Death is made leſs 
heavy to them by the Contemplation of their b. ing 
laid ou: in State. 

If Women were form'd by Nature, what they make 
themle.ves by Art; i they were to leſe in a Minute 
all the Freſhneſs ot their Comple sion, ard were to 
have their F-c:s 4s thick with Rea and Paint as they 

lay 
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Jay them on, they would lock on themſelves as the 
molt wretched Creatures in the World. 

Teli a Woman of her Age, and perhaps you make 
her as deeply bluſh, as if you accuſed her of Incon. 
tinency. 

Women are the firſt that are poſſeſſed of an Opi. 
nion of their own Beauty, and the laſt that quit it. 


A Coquet is one that js never to be perſuaded cut! 


of her inclination; for Affectation attends her, cven 
in Sickneſs and Pain She dies in a high Head and 


colour'd Ribbons. She takes a Compliment for a 


Demonſtration, and ſets it up in Evidence even againſt 
her Looking-Glaſs. 

A Woman that has but one Gallant thinks ſhe is 
no Coquet ; ſhe that has more thinks herſeli but a Co- 

uct. 
I When a Lady brags of her Virtue, it looks as if it 
coſt her much Pains to get the better of herſelf. 

When ſhe would appear unreaſona'ly humble, one 
may ſee ſhe is ſo exceſſively proud, that there is no 
enduring it. There is ſuch an impertinent Smile, ſuch 
a fatished Simper, when ſhe faintly diſowns ſome ful- 
ſome Compliment which a Man happens to throw 
upon her againſt his Conſcience, that her Thanks are 
more viſible under that Diſguiſe than if ſhe ſhould print 
them. x 

He that contemns a Shrew, to the Degree of not 
wording it with her, does worſe than beat her, 

When a Woman no longer loves a Man, ſhe forgets 
him ſo much, as not to remember the Favours he has 
received from her. 

The Women are not at ſo little Trouble to expreſs 
what they never feel, as the Men are to expreſs the real 
Sentiments of their Hearts. | 

A bcautiful Woman, that has the Qualities of a 
Man of Honour, is of all the Converſation in the 
World the moſt delicious. In her alone is to be found 
all the Meri: of both Sexes. 

Women thould be acquainted, that no Be:uty has 
uny Charm, but the inward one of the re 

that 


uhctein he is no more con 
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th Gracefulneſs in their Manners is much more en- 
gaging than thot of their Perſons; that Meckneſs and 
Modelty are their true and laſting Ornaments : For ſhe 
that has theſe is qualified as ſhe ought to be, for the 
Management of a Family, for the Education of Chil- 
dren, for the Affection of her Huſband, and ſubmit- 
ting to a piudent Way of living. Theſe only are 
the Charms that render Wives amiable, and give them 
the belt Title to our Reſpect. 

A prudent Woman is in the ſame Claſs of Honour 
as a wife Man. 

Nothing can atone for the Want of Modeſty and 
Innocence, without which Beauty is ungraceſul, and 
Quality contemptible. 

'Tis not the Luſtre of Gold, the Sparkling of Eme- 
ralds and Dian. onds, nor the Splendor of the Purple 
Tincture, that adorns or embelliſhes a Woman, but 
Gravity, Diſcretion, Humility, and Modeſty, 

'Tis not Chaſtity to be inſenſible of Youth and 
Beauty, nor Sobriety not to love Wine. is not 
abuſing the Creature that is a Virtue, not omitting the 


Uſe of them. 


Of Love and Coxnjucar Virtua. 


Fine Face is the fineſt of all Sights, and the 
ſweeteſt Mulick is the Sound of her Voice whom 
we love. 

As nice as we are in Love, we pardon more Faults 
in Love than in Friendſhip In Friendſhip we only 
fee thoſe Faults which may be prejudicial to our 
Friends: In thoſe we love we {ce no Faults, but thoſe 
by which we ſuffer. 


No Diſguiſe can long c9c2a/ Love where it is, nor 


ſign it where it is not. 


Love lends his Name to many a Correſpondence, 


ccrucd thay the Doge Un 
what is done in ese. 
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The Madneſs of Love is to be ſick on one Part, 
and cured in another. The Madneſs of Jealouſy, to 
ſcek diligently, yet hope to loſe one's Labour. 

Women in Love ſooner forgive great Indiſcretions, 
than ſmall Infidelities, 

Prudence and Love are inconſiſtent; as the laſt in. 
creaſes, the other decreaſes. 


Solid Love, whoſe Root is Virtue, can no more die 
than Virtue itſelf. But without Conſtancy, there is 


neither Love, Friendſhip, nor Virtue in the World. 


A Huſband ſeldom has a Rival, whom he docs not Þ 
make himſelf ; and whom he does not, as it were, 


make a Preſent of to his Wife. 


A Woman's Knowledge of her Duty to her Huſ. 
band ſhould appear fo perfect, that it ſhould ſeem like Þ 
a Cement which joins Obedience fo well with Com. 
mand, that it can hardly be diſtinguiſh'd who com- 


mands, and who obeys. 
He who gets a good Huſband for his Daughter hat) 


gain'd a Son; and he who meets with a bad one hath Þ 


loſt a Daughter. 


When a ſedate Temper meets with a briſk one, 2 


paſſionate Man with a quiet Woman, an extrav..zant 


Huſband with a frugal Wife, Cc. the Bond c, Union] 


is rather ſtrengthen'd than relax'd. 


The Emperor Corrade, when he beſic g'd CHI 
Duke of Bavaria, would not accept of any other Com- 


ditions than that the Men ſhould be Priſoners ; but that 
the Women might go out of the Town without Vic- 
lation of their Honour, on Foot, and with fo muc 


only as they could carry about them: Which ws no 
ſooner known, but they comr:v'd preſently to carr 
out upon their Shoulders their Huſbands and Children 


and even the Duke himſelf. The Emperor was ſo at 


fected with the Generoſity of the Action, that IF 
treated the Duke and his People ever after with great 


Humanity, 
In Love there are two Sorts of Conſtancy : On: 


ariſes from our continually finding in the beloved Per 


fon freſh Motives to Love; and the other precceF 
from 
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from our making it a Point of Honour to be con- 
ſtant. 

Love is eaſter to counterfeit than conceal; yet if 
Women did not flatter themſelves, we ſhould not fo 
much impoſe on them. It is the Nature of the Crea- 

ture makes the Honeyſuckle Poiſon tothe Spider, and 
n. not the Bee. 
As there is little or no Uſe to be made of a Mirror, 


t, 
to 


lie though in a Frame of Gold, enchaſed with all the 
FS fparkling Variety of the richeſt G ms, unleſs it ren- 
1 back the true Similitude of the Image it receives; 
10t 


ſo there is nothing of Profit in a great Portion, uvleſs 
ip the Conditions, Temper, and Humour of the Wife 
be conformable to the Diſpoſition and Inclination of 


ul the Huſband, and that he ſees the Virtues of his own 

ile Mind exactly repreſented in hers. 

wy A virtuous Woman, when the Candle is taken a- 

my way, and her Body not to be ſeen, her Chaſtity, her 
Modeſty, and her peculiar Aﬀection to her Huſband, 

yr ought then to ſhine with the greateſt Luſtre. 

Atl 


Beauty in a virtuous Woman is like the Bellows, 
whole Breath is cold, yet makes others burn. 
1 If you will be happy, never have above one Wo- 
man in your Bed, one Friend in your Boſom, and one 
1008 Faith in your Heart. 
A Father-in Law loves his Daughter-in-Law, a 


[a Mother-in-Law her Son-in-Law; ſo both are rect- 
* procal. | 

that A crue] Stepmother hates her Huſband's Children, 
ee and the more the loves her Huſband, the more ſhe 
By hates them. 

= An unquiet Life between Man and Wife leſſens 
= both in the Eſteem of their Neighbours. 

ren, 


What a r.diculous Oeconomy is there between a ram · 
o pant Wife and a couchant Huſband! 


t be If you be able to live of yourſelf, and out of Debt, 
ea and deſign to marry, have a care you make not too 

great a Jointure out of your Lands, eſpecially if you 
Ou , Ip y 


have Children by a former Wife: If you do, it will 


be more tatal and calamitous to your Family than any 
Debt. 


D: 2 A Man 
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A Man who ſpends his Eſtate without marrying his 
Daughters, paying his Debts, or laying it out to Ad- 
vantage, may be well enough approv'd by every one 
but his Wife and Children. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold Countries Beaſts very 
ſeldom have Horns, but in hot they have very large 
ones. This might bear a pleaſant Application. 

Tis not always Courage makes a Man fight, nor 
Chaliity that keeps Women from being Whores, 

Reputation is a greater Tie upon Women than Na- 
ture, or they would not commit Murder to prevent In- 
famy. 

When a Woman has granted one Thing, ſhe can 
afterwards deny Nothing. 

A Woman may appear the greater Fortune, but not 


2 greater Beauty, for her Dreſs: And as Fools are 


never more provoking, than when they are endea- 
vouring at Wit; ſo ugly Women are never more nau- 
ſeous, than when they would be Beauties. 

What they do in Heaven we are ignorant of ; what 
they do not we are told expreſsly, that they neither 
marry, nor are given in Marriage. 

Venus, a beautiful good-natur'd Lady, was the God- 
deſs of Love; Juno, a terrible Shrew, the Goddeſs of 
Marriage: And they were always mortal Enemies. 


Of the PAssloNs. 


O much Injuſtice and Self-Intereſt enter into the 
Compoſition of the Paſſions, that 'tis very dan- 
gerous to obey their Dictates : We ought to be on 
our Guard againſt them, even when they ſeem moſt 


reaſonable. 
The weakeſt Judgments have the ſtrongeſt Pa- 


ons. 
The Paſſions are the only Orators that always ſuc- 
ceed. They are, as it were, Nature's Art of Elo- 
quence, 
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quence, fraught wi th infallible Rules; and the plaine ſt 
ſpoken Man, offilted by Paſſion, will perſuade more 
than the moſt cloquent without it. 

Abſence leſſens ſmall Paſſions, and increaſes great 
ones; as the Wind extinguiſhes Tapers, and kindles 
Fires. 8 

Paſſion often makes a Fool of a Man of Senſe, and 
ſometimes a Man of Senſe of a Fool. 

Our Paſſions are like Convulſion-Fits, which, though 
they make us ſtronger for the Time, leave us the 
weaker ever ofter. | 

He that overcomes his Paſſions conquers his greateſt 
Enemies. 

There is no ill Thing which a Man does in his 
Paſhon, but his Memory will be reveng'd for it after- 
wards. 

While the Heart is ſtill agitated by the Remains of 
a Pafſion, 'tis more ſuſceptible of a new one than when 
entirely at Reſt. 

A good-natur'd Man has the whole World to be 
happy out of. Whatever Good befals his Species, a 
well-deſerving Perfon promoted, a modeſt Man ad- 
vanc'd, an indigent one reliev'd, all this he looks 
upon as a remoter Bleſſing of Providence on himſelf; 
which then ſeems to make him amends for the Nar- 
row neſs of his own Fortune, when it does the ſame 
Thing he would have done, had it been in his Power: 
For what a luxurious Man in Poverty would want for 
Delicacies, for Horſes and Footmen, a good-natur'd 
Man wonts for his Friend or the Poor. 

Great Numbeis are not of much Import in Armies 
where Courage is wanting; for, as zrgi/ ſays, it ne- 
vet troubles the Wolf how many the Sheep be. 

None but the Rc ſolute can be truly good-natur'd ; 
luch as commonly ſeem fo are only weak, and are 
caſily ſonr'd 

Paſt-ruly Men are like ſorry Horſes, who have but 
juit Spirit and Mettle enough to be miſchievous. 

We often hate we know not why, without exa- 
mining either the good or bed Qualities of the Per- 
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ſon; and this ſenſelefs Averſion of ours wil! ſome. 
times fall upon Men of extraordinary Merit. Tis the 
Buſineſs of Reaſon to correct this blind Paſſion, which 
is a Reproach to it; for is there :ny thing more un- 
jult, than to have an Averſion to thoſe that are an 
Honour to Human Nature: 

There is a Dignity in good Senſe, which is offend- 
ed and defac'd by Anger. 

To be angry 1s to revenge the Faults of others upon 
ourſelves. | 

It is impoſſible that an ill- natur'd Man ean have 2 
publick Spirit; for how ſhould he love ten thouſand 
Men, who never lov'd one? 

Men mean ſo very well to themſelves, that they 
forget to mean well to any body elſe. 

He that can be quite indifferent when he ſecs ano- 
ther Man injur'd, hath a lukewarm Honeſty that a 


wiſe Man will not depend upon. 


Cruelty is ſo contrary to Human Nature, that it 
is diſtinguiſh'd by that ſcandalous Name, DI:humas 
nity. 

There is a Kind of Shame in being happy at the 
Sight of certain Miſeries. 

He that hinders not a Miſchief, when it is in his 
Power, is guilty of it. 


The general Cry is againſt Ingratitude, but ſure the | 


Complaint is miſplac'd; it ſhould be againſt Vanity: 
None but direct Villains are capable of wilful Ingra- 


titude, but almoſt every body is capable of thinking 


he hath done more than another deſerves, while the 
other thinks he hath receiv'd leſs than he deſcrves. 
The ungrateſul Perſon is a Monſter which is all 
Throat and Belly, a Kind of Thoroughfare or Com- 
mon Sewer for the good Things of this World to pals 


into. 


The Temper of Mind is no more in my Power, than 
the Health of Body; and we cannot enſure ourſelves 
rom being angry To-morrow, any more than from 
having a Fit of the Cholick. 


Anger | 
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Anger may have ſome Excule for being blind, but 
Malice none; for Malice hath Time to look be- 
fore it. 

Malice may be ſometimes out of breath, Envy ne- 
ver: A Man may make Peace with Hatred, but never 
with Envy. 

Malice is a greater magnifying Glaſs than Kind- 
neſs. 

Malice is of a low Stature, but it hath very long 
Arms : It often reacheth into the next World ; Death 
itſelf is not a Bar to it. If it did not ſometimes cut 
itſelf with its own Edge, it would deſtroy the World. 

The moſt tolerable Sort of Revenge is for thoſe 
Wrongs which there is no Law to remedy + But then 
let a Man take heed that the Revenge be ſuch that 
there is no Law to puniſh, elfe a Man's Enemy is (till 
beforehand, and is two for one. 

Not to do Evil is better than the ſharpeſt Sorrow 
for having done it, and to do Good is better and more 
valuable than both. 


He that envietb maketh another Man's Virtue his 


Vice, and another Man's Happineſs his Torment; 


whereas he that rejoiceth at the Proſper i:y of another 
is Partaker of it. 

It is impoſſible for a Man engag'd in any wicked 
Way, to have a clear Underſtanding of it, and a quiet 
Mind in 1t together, 

Praiſe is the Daughter of preſent Power, 

A little Vanity may be allow'd in a Man's Train, 
but it muſt not fit down at a Man's Table. 

Without ſome Share of Vanity, Men's Talen's 
weuld be bury'd like Ore in a Mine unwrought. 

If Vanity don't overturn all the Virtues, it certainly 
wakes them totter. 

The ſtrangeſt Paſhons allow us ſome Reſt, but Va- 
nity keeps us perpetually in Motion. What a Duſt do 
T raiſe! ſays the Fly upon the Coach-Wheel : And, 
har a Hate do I drive at! ſays the ſame Fly upon 
the Horſe's Buttoc k. 


A Man 
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A Man ſhould never glory in that which is common 
to a Beaſt; nor a wiſe Man in that which is common 
to a Fool; nor a good Man in that which is common 
to a wicked Man. 

A ſeeming Modeſty is a ſurer Evidence of Vanity, 
than a moderate Degree of Aſſurance. A Gnat that 
had planted himſelt upon the Horn of a Bull, vey 
civilly begg'd the Bull's Pardon: But rather than iu 
connnode you, ſays he, JJ remove. 

The ſame Pride which makes a Man mount him- 
ſelf haughtily over his Inferiors, forces him to crawl 
vilely before thoſe that are above him, 

If we were not proud ourſelves, we ſhould not ſo 
much complain of the Pride of others. 

That Pride which leads to a good End cannot be 
a Vice, ſince it is the Beginning of a Virtue. 

A moderate Degree of Pride has this Advantage, 
that it pre poſſeſſes ſ-veral in our Favour, while the 


Baſhful are too often thonght to deſerve nothing. 


The greateſt Ornament of an illuſtrious Life is Mo- 
deſty and Humility, which go a great way in the Cha- 
racter even of the molt exalted Princes. 

Humility is no doubt a great Virtue, but it ceaſes 
to be ſo when it is afraid to ſcorn an ill thing. 

Modeſty, if it were to be recommended by nothing 
elſe, this were enough, that the pretending to little 
leaves a Man at Eaſe; whereas Boaſting requires a 


rpetual Labour co appear what he is not. If we 


have Senſe, Modeſty beſt proves it to others; but if 
we have none, it beſt hides the Want of it: For as 
Bluſhing will ſometimes make a Whore paſs for a vir. 
tuous Woman, ſo Modeſty may make a Fool ſeem a 
Man of Senſe. 

Hope is generally a wrong Guide, though it is very 
good Company by the Way : It bruſhes through 
Hedge and Ditch, till it comes to a great Leap, and 
there it is apt to fall and break its Bones. 

Affection is {till a Briber of the Judgment, and it 
is hard to admit a Reaſon againtt the Thing we love, 

01 
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1 to confeſs the Force of an Argument againſt Tu- 


2 


tereſt. 
The beſt need Afflictions for a Trial of their Vir- 


tue. How can we exerciſe the Grace of Contentm-nt, 
if all Things ſucceed well? or that of Forgiveneſs, if 
Ve have no Enemies: 


No Line holds the Anchor of Contentment ſo f(t 


s 4 good Conſcience; this Cable is ſo ſtrong 1 


compact, that when Force is offer'd to it, the ſtra 


ing rather ſtrengthens, by uniting the Parts me 
- cloſe. 


It is a common Obſervation, that no Man is con- 


tent with his own Condition, though it be the ; 
nor diſſatisfied with his own Wit, though it be de 
Vorſt. 


If he only is poor who deſires much, and is alugys 


in Want, the Ambitious and the Covetiuus lan guitu in 
extreme Poverty. 


Ambition often puts Men upon doiug the mean-ſt 


Offices; ſo Climbing is perform'd in the fam Poſture 
with * „ 


We paſs often from Love to Ambition, but we ſel- 


dom return from Ambition to Love. 


To judge of Love by moſt of its Effects, one would 


think it more like Hatred than Kindneſs. 


The Motives of the beſt Actions will not bear too 


ſtrict an Enquiry. It is allowed that the Cauſe of 
| moſt Actions, good or bad, may be reſolved into the 


Love of ourſelves; but the Self. Love of ſome Men 


inclines them to pleaſe others, and the Self-Love of 
others is wholly employ'd in pleaſing themſelves. 
This makes the great Diſtinction between Virtue and 


Vice. Religion is the beſt Motive of all Actions, vet 
Religion is allowed to be the higheſt Inſtance or +cl{- 


Love. 


cf 
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Of Vin ruxks and Vices. 


FE. ST EE M to Virtue is like a cheriſhing Air to 
Plants and Flowers, which maketh them blow Þ 


and proſper ; and for that Reaſon it may be allowed 


to be, in ſome Degree, the Cauſe as well as the Re. 


ward of it. 


Virtue is but a poor Reward to itfelf, yet very rate - 


ly has any other, 

A virtuous Habit of the Mind is ſo abfolutely ne- 
ceſſary to influence the whole Life, and beautify every 
particular Action; to over-balance or repel all the 
gilded Charms of Avarice, Pride, and Self-Intereſt ; 
that a Man deſervedly procures the laſting Epithets of 


good or bad, as he appears either fway'd by, or re- 


gardleſs of it. 


We are ſo prejudiced in favour of ourfelves, that Þ 


we often take for Virtue what is but Vice in the Shape 
of Virtue. 


The true Way to advance another's Virtue is to fol- Þ 
low it ; and the belt Means to cry down another's Vice 


is to decline it. 


A Man of Virtue is an Honour to his Country, 21 


Glory to Humanity, a Satisfaction to himſelf, and a 
Beneſactor to the whole World: He is rich without 
Oppteſſion or Diſhe neſly, charitable without Oſtenta- 


tion, courteous without Deceit, and brave without Þ 


Vice. 


Virtuous Perſons are by all good Men openly re- 
verenc'd, and even ſilently by the Bad; ſo much do 


the Beams of Virtue dazzle (ven unwilling Eyes. 


You mult labour and climb the Hill, if you would 


arrive at Virtue, whoſe Seat is upon the Top of it: 


It is a great Encouragement to well-doing, that when 
you are once in the Poſſeſſion of Virtue it is your own Þ 


for ever. 
That calm and elegant Satisfaction, which the Vul- 


gar call Melauchelv, is the true and proper Delight of 
Men 
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Men of Knowledge and Virtue. What we take for 
Diverſion is but a mean Way of Entertainment, in 
Compariſon of that which is found in conſid-cing and 
knowing ourſelves. 

Virtue is like precious Odours, fragrant bu being 
croſh'd ; for Profectity beſt diſcovers Vice, but Ad- 
verſity beit diſcovers Virtue. 

When a Man has got ſuch a great and exalted Soul, 
as that he can look upon L' fe and Death, Riches and 
Poverty. with 'nciflerence; and cloſely adheres to 
Honeſty, in whatever Sh. pe ſhe preſents herſelf; then 
it is that Virtue appears with ſuch a Brightneſs, as that 
all the World mult admire her B-auties. 

Goodncſs is generous and diffuhve ; 'tis Largeneſs 
of Mind, and Sweetneſs of Temper ; modeſt and ſin- 
cere, inoffenſive and obliging. Where this Quality 
is p!edominant, there's u noble Forwardneſs for pub- 
lick Benefit; an Ardour to relieve the Wants, to re- 
move the Oppreſſions, and better the Condition of all 
Mankind, 

A Man of Merit is a Flower, which is not valu'd 
for its Colour only; we call it by its Name; tis cul- 
tivated for its odoriferous Scent and Beauty; 'tis one 
of the Graces of Nature, one of thoſe Things which 
beautify the Creation: It has been admired by all 
Men in all Ages; our Fathers {et a high Value on it, 
and we in Imitation of them have as great an Opi«. 
nion of it; nor can the Diſguſt and Antipathy of any 
particular Perſons injure its Reputation. 

Virtue is never the leſs venerable for being out of 
Faſhion. 

If tis common to be tcuch'd with Things rare. 
how comes it that we are ſo littie touch'd with Vir- 
tue? 

He who thinks no Man above him but ſor his Vir— 
tue, none elow him Hut for his Vice, can never be 
ob ſequious or aſſuming in a wrong Place. 

There is a Mean in all Things; even Viriue itſelf 
has its ſtated Limits, which not being {trictly cblerv'd, 
it ec aſes to be Virtus. 

Inno- 
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Innoceney is the greateſt Felicity, and a good Con- 
ſcience is a continual Feaſt : This is the Muſick which 
makes a merry Heart; this makes the Priſoner ſing, 
when tie Jailor tremb.es. 

To relieve the Oppreſſed is the moſt glorious Act a 
Man is capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing the 
Buſineſs of God and Providence. 

A Forwardneſs to oblige doubles the intrinſick 


Worth of the Obligation : In theſe Caſes, whatever is 


done with Pleaſure is always received ſo. 

If the Giver appears unwilling to part with his 
Gift, or if it cleaves to his Fingers, it proves a more 
diſguſtful Thing than a civil Refuſal. 

Gifts are never ſo much eſteemed for their own 
ſake, as for ſhewing the benign Diſpokition of the 
Giver. 

Charity and Liberality is a Paradox to the Cove- 
tous. The Doctrine that teaches Alms, and the Per- 
ſons that need them, arc by ſuch equally ſent pack- 
ing. Tell a Miſer of Bounty to a Friend, or Mercy 
to the Poor, and point him out his Duty with an Evi- 
dence as bright and piercing as the Light, yet he will 
not underſtand it, but ſhuts his Eyes as cloſe as he 
does his Hands; he reſolves not to be convinced. 

Wherever I find a great deal of Gratitude in a poor 
Man, I take it for granted there would be as much 
Generolity if he were a rich Man. 

There is no Exceſs in the World ſo commendable 
as an Exceſs of Gratitude. 

No Object is more pleaſing to the Eye, than the 
Sight of a Man whom you have obliged; nor any 
Muſick ſo agreeable to the Ear, as the Voice of one 
that owns you for his Bene factor. | 

Fhere 1s nothing. worth being diſhoneſt. Crimes, 
though ſecret, are never ſecure; Providence has ſet 
up Racks and Gibbets in the Conſciences of Tranſ- 
greſſors: they all carry Cair's Fears about them. He 
that deſerves Puniſhment expects it, and is ever in Ap- 
prehenſion till detected; his very Sleep is painful, and 
Life a Terror. 


This 
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»Tis ſafer ſleeping in a good Conſcience than a 


whole skin. 


Nothing is truly infamous Lot what is wicked, and 


therefore Shame can never diſturb an innocent and 


virtuous Mind. 

There needs but one bad Triclination to make a 
Man vicious; but many good ones are neceſſary to 
make him virtuous. | 

Vicious Habits are ſo great a Stain to Human Na- 
ture, and fo cdiovs in themſelves, that every Perſon 
actuated by right Reafon would avoid them, though 
he was ſure they would always be conceal'd both from 
God and Man, and had no future Puniſhmerft entail'd 
upon them. 

*Tis difficult for a Man of Senſe to be a Knave: A 
true and ſharp Genius conducts to Order, Truth, and 
Virtue. 

When one Knave betrayeth another, the one is not 
to be blam'd, nor the other to be pitied. When they 
complain of one another as if they were honeſt Men, 
they ought to be laugh'd at as if they were Fools. 

There is no ſuch Thing as a venial Sin againſt Mo- 
rality, no ſuch Thing as a ſmall Knavery : He that 
carries a ſmall Crime eaſily, will carry it on till it 
grows a great one. But the little Knaves are the 
greater of the two, becauſe they have leſs the Excuſe 
of Temptation. 

Every State and Condition of Life, attended with 
Virtue, is undiſturbed, and perfectly delightful. 

Knavery is ſo humble, and Merit fo proud, that 
the Jatter 1s thrown down becauſe it cannot ſtoop. 

A Knave leans ſom<times ſo hard upon his own Im- 
pudence, that it breaks and lets him fall. | 

There is not ſo pleaſant a Quarry, as a Knave taken 
in a Net of his own meking 25 

Nothing can b: more unj a ſt or ungenerous than to 
play upon the B-iict of a harmleſs Perlen; to make 

him fuff-r for his good Opinion, end fare the worſe 
for ch nk ing me an honeſt Man. There cannot be a 
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greater Treachery, than firſt to raiſe a Confidence, and 
then to deceive 1t. 

The Uſe of Talkiog i is almoſt loſt in the World by 
the Habit of Lying. 

A Man that renounceth Truth runs away from his 
Trial in the World, 

A Lie is like a Vizard, that may cover the Face 
indeed, but can never become it; nor yet does it co- 
ver it lo, but that it leaves it open for Sneme to en- 
ter. It brands a Man with a Jaſting indelible Cha- 
racter of Ignominy and Reproach, and that indeed 
ſo foul and odious, that the uſurping Hectors, who 
pretend to Honour without Religion, think the Charge 
of a Lie a Blot upon them not to be waſh'd out, but 
by the Blood of him that gives it. 

To lie to the Prejudice of others argues Malice and 
Villany ; to lie in Excuſe, of Gees, Guilt and 
Cowardice, | 

mid. the Truth is often as arrant a Lie as can be 
ma 

12 Man that doth not tell all the Truth ought to te 

ang'd for a Clipper. 

os Excuſe is worſe and more terrible than a vs 
for an Excuſe is a Lie guarded. 

By one fingle Lie a. Man loſes all his good Name ; ; 
Deceit goes for falſe Coin, and the Deceiver for the 
Coiner, which is ſtill worſe. 

One of God's Judgments againſt Swearets is, that 
the Number of their Oaths diſcredits the Truth they 


would enforce. 


Perjury is not only a Wrong to particular as. 


but Treaſon againſt human Society; ſabvertintz at 
once the Foundations of publick Peace and. Juttice, 
and the pt. vate Security of every Ou s Lifc and For- 


tune. 

Treachery attended with Per} jury is in ealiey more 
execralle (ven than Atheiſm. The Man, W. © binds 
hin:ſ-|f with an Oath to that Faith which he intends 
to violate, duc aries h. deſpiſes God, and that he fears 


his Fellow-Creatures ; and what Sy [ten can appear to 


the 
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the Eye ſo abſurd and monſtrous, as this of being, a 
Coward in regard to Men, yer hardy againſt their 
Creator! TEAS 6 

Take heed of Diunkenneſs; it is like a Wound in 
the Sword-Hand; a Man is difabled in that which 
ſhould defend bim; he drops his Guard, and his 
Heart lies open to the next Paſs. | 
The Sight of a Drunkard is a better Sermon againſt 
that Vice, than the beſt that ever was preach'd upon 
mat Subject. hs | ts 
Whores participate ſo far of the Nature of Devils, 
that they are not only inſtrumental in the Sin, but 
mony times in the Puniſhment. 

There is much more true Pleaſute in ſubduing our 
Liſts, than in fulfilling them. Earth affords no Jey 
equal to the Peace of a good Conſcience. Exceſs is 
a pleaſurable Evil, that ſmiles and ſeduces, enchants 
and deſtroys. ; | 

There are very few who know how to be idle and 
innocent: By doing nothing, we learn to do ill. 

An idle Perſon is a kind of Monſter in the Crea- 
tion; all Nature is buſy about him. How wretched 
is it to hear People complain that the Day hangs hea» 
vy upon them, that they do not know what to do with 
themſelves! How monſtrous are ſuch Expreſſions a» 
mong Creatures who can apply themſelves to the Du» 
ties of Religion and edita tion, to the reading of 
uſ-ful Books; wao may exerciſe themſelves in the 
Purſur s of Knowledge and Virtue, and every Hour of 
heir Lives make themſelves wiſer and better than 
they were before! 

A Breach of Truſt is as heinous an Aggravation-of 
Theft, as prete..dcd Friendſhip is of Murder. 
Tie as impoſſib.e for a diſhoneſt Perſon to be a 
good Servant, as it is for a Madman or an Ideot to 
govera himſelf, or others, by the Laws of Common 
Senie. 

Virtue in Retirement and Obſcurity is like a Coal 
under the Alhes, walting away itſelf, and profiting 
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The Humour of exploding many things under the 
Notion of Trifles, Fopperies, and only imaginary 
Goods, is a very falſe Proof either of Wiſdom or 
Mugnanimity, and a great Check to virtuous Actions. 
For Inſtance, with regard to Fame: There is in moſt 
People a Reluctance and Unwillingneſs to be forgot- 
ten. We cbſerve even among the Vu gar, how fond 
they are to have an Inſcription over their Grave. It 
requires but little Philoſophy to diſcover and obſet ve, 
that there ts no intrinſick Value in all thi: ; however, 
if it be founded in our Nature, as an Incitement to 
Virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed. 


. * — 


— — — 


Of ExTRAVAGANCE ard AVARICE. 


OME rich Men ſtarve to-day, for fear of ſtarving 

0 to morrow, (as a Man leap: into the Sea to avoid 
d ing drown'd) and the Indigent often conſume in an 
Hour, wiat they may feel the Want of for a Year: 
As if old People hoarded Money. becauſe they cannot 
want it, and young ones threw it away becauſe it is 
neceſſiry to their Subſiſtence. | 
Il Covetouſneſs reſembles a Dropſy, Extravagance 
reſembles Madneſs; and it would be as juſt to pre- 
ſcrive Laws for Extravagants, as Guardians 10 ide- 
Ols. a 
We daily fee young Flaunters in gilt Chariots, 
daſhing the Dirt upon wiſer Peopt: ; then preſeatly 
afterwards walking the Streets, and receiving the Dirt 
of others. | | Ts 

The hoarding Miſer torments himſelf; and the 
Spendchriſt puniſhes the Innocent. The Hoarder 
heaps up for others; and the Prodigal ſcatters what 
others had heaped. The Hoarder thinks ſo much of 
tiie Time to come, as to forget the preſent ; the Squan- 
der r has his Thoughts ſo much taken up with the 


preſent, as to forget the ſuture. The firſt lives 1 0 


ee 
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he was never to die, and the laſt as if he had but a 
Day to exjoy. Both are unprofitable M mbers of So- 
ciety ; the one occalioning a Stoppage in the Circu- 
lation, and the other, an Hemorrhage. The hoard- 
ing Miſer is like a Fog that infeſts the Air; tie Pro- 
dizal reſembles an outrageous Storm, that overturns 
all in is Way. The Hoarder paſſes reſtleſs Nights, 
though he has nothing to fear; the Squanderer fleeps 
ſound, and leaves Want of Repoſe to his Creditors. 
The hoarding Miſer is a ridiculous Creature, and the 
Prodigal a noxious Animal. | | 

When we are young, we keep for Old Age; when 
we are old, we fave, for Death. A Prodigal makes 
a pompous Funeral, and devours the reſt. 

The Character of Covetouſneſs is what a Man ge- 
nerally acquires more through ſome Niggardlineſs, or 
ill Grace, in little and inconſiderable Things, than 
m Expences of = Conſequence... A very few Pounds 
a Year would eale a Man of the Scandal of Ava- 
rice, 

Coveting what we need not takes from us the true 
Ule and Fruition of what we already have. 

Conſidering a Miſer's Fears, his ſtarting Sleeps ; 
that whilſt he has all the anxious and diſtracting Cares 
and Vexations that attend the Poſſeſſion of an Eſtate, 


| he is fo bewitch'd as to undergo all the Inconveni- 


ences of Poverty; his Condition is ſo very wretched, 

that one of the greateſt Curſes a Man can wiſh him 

is, that he may live long ; | | 
He is rich enough that needs neither flatter nor bor- 


Tow, and truly rich that is ſatisſied: Want lies in De- 


ſire. 

Sordid Selſiſhneſs contracts and narrows our Benz - 
volence, and cauſes us, like Serpents, to infold our- 
ſelves within ourſ-lves, and to turn out our Stings to 
all the World beſides. | . 

Hiſtory tells us of illuſtrious Villains, but there ne- 
ver was an illuſtrious Miſet in Nature 

Iis as diſegre cable to a Prodigal to keep an Ac» 
count of his * as tis 19 a Sinner io ext mine 

3 his 
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his Conſcience; the deeper they ſearch, the worſe 
they find themſelves. 

There cannot be a more ridiculous Folly than to 
ſpend high, in Confidence of Reverſions and diſtant 
Expectations. | 

Examples make greater Impreſſions upon us than 
Precepts : The Sight of Sir Edward B running 
after a Coach for Six-pence will ſooner reclaim a Pro- 
diga] than a Sermon. 

There are ſome People who are badly lodged, lie 
hard, wear wretched Cloaths, and eat the worlt Meat; 
bo deprive themſelves of the Society of Men, and 
live in a continual Solitude; who are in Pain for the 
Time preſent, paſt, and to come; whoſe Lives are a 
perpetual. Penance; who have cunning'y found out 
the moſt troubleſome Way to Perdition : I mean the 
Covetous. 

Miſers miſtake Gold for their Good, where as 'tis 
only a Means of attaining it. 

3 is more oppoſite to Oeconomy than Libe- 
rality. 

Extreme Avarice almoſt always makes Miſtakes. 
There is no Paſſion thaz oftener miſſes its Aim; nor 
on which the Preſent has ſo much Influence, in Prejd- 
dice of the Future. 

A covetous rich Man may be ſaid to freeze before 


the Fire, to be a mere Dog in a Wheel, that tolls to 


roaſt Meat for other Men's eating. 


Of FRIENDSHIP. 


ICE RO uſed to ſay, that it was no lefs an Evil 

( to be without a Friend, than to have the Heavens 

without a Sun. And Socrates thought Friendſhip 

the ſwer telt Poſſeſſion, and that no Piece of Ground 
yielded more pleuſant Fruit than a true Friend. 

On!y 
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Only good and wiſe Men can be Friends: others 
are but Comp nions. | 

The Kindneſſes of a Friend lie deep ; and whether 

reſent or abſent, as Occaſion ſerves, he is ſolicitous 
about our Concerns. 

A Friendſhip with a generous Stranger is common 
ly more ſteady than w'th the neareſt Relation. | 

There is no Pre-eminence among true Friends; for 
whether-they are-cqually accompliſhed. or not, they 
are equally affected to one another 

Anger among Friends is 71:ataral, and therefore, 
when it happens, is more tormenting. 

An eſtranged Friend'is apt to overflow with Ten- 
derneſs and Remorſe, when a Perſon that was once 
eſteemed by him undergoes any Misfartune. 

The beit Ftiendſhip is to prevent a Requeſt, and 
never put a Man to the Confuſion of Aſking. To ak 
is a Word that lies heavily on the Tongue, and c n- 
not well he utter'd, but with a dejected Connie nance. 
We ſhould therefore ſtrive to meet our Friend in his 
Wiſhes, 3f- we cannot prevent h:m. 

A Man may have a thouſand intimate Acquaint- 


- ance, and not a Friend among them all. If you have 


one Friend, think yourſ-If happy. 

An Enemy that dif.,uiſes himſelf under the Veil of 
Friendſhip, is worſe than he who declares open Hoſti- 
lit. 

A Man may ety ſecure Himſelf from open and 
profeſſed Enemies; but from ſuch as, under a Pre- 
tence of Amity, deſign him an Injury, thete is no 
Sanctuary. Who would imagine, that à ple. {avg 
Coume ance cou d Farbour Viliainy, or that a Smile 
could fit upon the Face of Miſchiet ? 

W hoſorver would reclaim his Friend, and bring 
him to a perfect Underitanding of himſelf, may pri- 
vately admoniſh, but mult never pu lickly reprehend 
him. An open Admonit'on is open Dugrace. 

Two Perlons will not be Friends a Jong time, if 


they cannot forgive cach other little Failings. 


All 
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All Men have their Frailties; whoever looks for; 
Friend without Imperfections, will never find what he 
ſteks We love ourſelves with all our Faults, and 
we ought to love our Friend in like manner. 

It is with ſincere Affection, or Friendſhip, as with 
Ghoſts and Apparitions; a Thing that every body 
talks of, and fearce any body hath ſen. 

Whoever moves you to part with a true and tried 
Friend, has certainly a Deſign'to' make way for 1 
treacherous Enemy. 

Some Caſes are ſo nice, that a Man cannot appear 
in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſoliciting woll 
to his Friend. A Man cannot recommend himſelf 
without Vanity, nor alk many times withuut Une-fi- 
neſs : But a kind Proxy will do Juſtice to his Merits, 
relieve his Modeſty, and effect his Bufineſs without 
bluſhing. | 

Fhere is requiſite to Friendſhip more Goodnefs and 
Virtue, than Dexterity, Wit, o- Height of Under 
ſtanding , it being enough that Men have ſufficient Pru- 
dence to be as good as they ſhould be, in order to the 
compleating a virtuous Friendſhip, 

A true Friend unboſoms freely, advifes july, aſſiſts 
readily, adventures boldly, takes all patien ly, de- 
fends courageouſly, and continues a Friend unchange- 
ably. | 

We are not much troubled at the Misfortunes of 
our Friends, when they,give us an Opportunity of ſig- 
nalizing our Affection for them. | | 

Never make a Coward your Friend, or a Drunk- 
ard your Privy- Counſollor; for the one upon the Ap- 
proach of the leaſt Danger will dejert ycu, and the 
otliar will diſcover all your Secrets: Both are dan- 
gerous to Human Society. | | f 

Never make a Friend on a ſudden; for though the 
firlt Affection makes the deepeſt Impreſſion, yet that 
Love is held moſt petmanent which dives into the 
goul by ſoft Degiecs- of mutual Society, and comes 
to be matured by Time. 5 | 
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Harmony of Temper begets and preſerves Friend- 
hip; but diſagreeing Inclinations are Ike improper- 
tes in Myfick, that ſerve only to ſpoil the Concert 
and offend ihe Ear. 

If my Fricnd falls into any notorious Vice, yet 
have a Regard for him; for though the Friend be 
gone, yet ſtill the Man remains; and though he hath 
forfeited my Friendfhip, yer ſtill I owe him my Cha- 
rity. 

Recommend the good Actions of your Friend, ra- 
ther than publiſh his bad ones. 

A Man hath not the Relief of being angry at the 
Blows of a miſtaken Priend. 

There muſt be a nice Diet obſerv'd to keep Friend- 
ſhip from falling ſick ; nay; there is more Skill neceſ- 
ſary to keep a Friend, than there is to reclaim an 
Fremy. 

Thoſe who ſight and diſoblige their Friends ſhall 
inſallibly come to know the Value of them, by buv- 
ing none when they {hill moſt need them. 

Ti e common People look upon Priendfhip as an 
offenſive and defenſive Alliance, on ai} Uccations, 


good bad, and indifferent. 


[f a Man, out of Love to his Friend, ſhould fight 


a Duel for him, that is, ſhould riſk the loſing of his 


Body end Soul for his Friend, this is certainly ſinful; 
unicfs we prelame it an heroical Virtue to be damn'd 
for a Friend. 

Wen a Drunkard, a Robber, an Adulterer, Se. 
n 2c- uſed, theſe vulgar Wretciies think it their Daty 
to defend or bring off th ic Friends, and centure tiole 
who will not endea our to bi:nch and co ca] tach 
Enormities. But if th's be Frieniſtiin, the Patron» 
zing of Thieves and Robbers is Vir ue. 

As Hatred has a itrenger and quicker Eff. & than 
Friendſhip, one knemy may do us more Hurt than 
ten Friends can do us Good. T'heret. re avoid chuling 
an angry Man or y our triend, as you wou d los, 


Diſhonour, and Clamour, and chuling a Drunkard, 


or 
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or a Whoremonger, as you would the Diſcovety | 
your Secrets. 


1585 and C 
A-1i/. keres wonder'd ot thoſe that in buying real Tr 
earthen Diſh were careful to ſound it, leſt it had Is we 


Crack, yet fo careleſs in the Choice of Friends, as u N 
take them flaw'd with Vice. | | much 
Do Good to thy Friend, for that will increaſe h mould 
Friendſhip, and do Good to thy Enemy, forthat wilſ not be 
leſſen his Hatred. | Thi 
The Wounds of an ancient Enmity leave therfſWchaine 
Scars behind them, wich ſeldom are he led ſo wel 
to the Sight, but they lie open to the Memory. 
The Lukewormnelis of a Friend is more nauſec Sil. 
than the Satire of an Enemy. 
Tis more diſhonourable to diſtruſt a Friend than u mate 
be deceiv'd by him 7 
That Kind of Deceit which is cunningly laid, and 
ſmoothly carried on. under a Diſguife of Friendthip, cann. 
is of all others the moſt impious and deteſtable. 
Though the general Friendſhips of the World i H. 
deſerve the Name of Friendſhips, yet a Man mayff nade 
make uſe of them on Occaſion, as of a Traffick Who w 
Return arc unc: tain, and in which- 'tis uſual to be your 
cheated. | | ö 
The greateſt Effort of Friendſhip is not the diſco the! 
vering our Faults to a Friend; 'tis the pointing out u and 
him his OWn. | | 


_ — A * — — B. 
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ſtan 
Of SECRECY. | 


Man without Secrecy is an open Letter for ever;ÞÞ Inte 
one to read, | 

An Habit cf S cr«cy is both polnick and moial* » 
Where there 's D pti:, Secrets are ever b. {t cenceal'd; 
for ilcre muſt nveds be a grcat deal of Rucm, and 
large Spaces, wiicie all that is thown in may be es. 
bly kept. Kelci vednels proceeds from tlie great Com 


man. hai 
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and one has over one's ſelf, and that is indeed a 
eal Triumph. We pay Tribute to as many Perſons 
zwe diſcover ourſelves to. 

N.ver reveal thy Secrets to any, except it is as 
much their Intereſt to keep them, as it is yours they 
hould be kept. Only truſt thyſelf, and another ſhall 
not betray thee. 

The Tongue is a wild B:2ft, very difficult to be 
chained again, when once let looſe. 

We ſeldom repcnt telking too little, but very often 
talking too much. | 

Silence is the Sanctuary of Prudence: A Re ſolu- 
tion diſcover'd ſldom meets with due Eſteem. He 
that declares himſelf is obnoxious to Cenſute; and if 
be ſucceeds not, he is doubly wretched. | 

Look upon Secrets entruſted to you, as Pledges yon 
cannot in Honour part with, except where the Intereſt 
of your Country is concern'd. | 

He that hath entruſted his Secret to another, hath 
made himſelf his Slave. 

When ycu let the Secret of your Friend go out of 
your Lips, believe that Friendſhip, Fidelity, Honour, 
Hcneſty, Wiſdom and Juſtice, go out of your Soul at 
the ſame Time; and that the Difference between you 
and a Beaſt is; that the Brutality of the Beaſt contiits 


in not being able to ſpeak, ad yours in not being 


able to hold your Tongue. 

Be careful of the S: crets of the Family where you 
live, from whence hardly the molt indifferent Circum- 
ſlance muſt be Civul.;ed ; for he thut will drop any 
thing 1ndifcr. etly, may very jultly be thought to re- 
tain nothing: And thote who are upon the Watch for 
Informat on, will, from a very remote Hint, con- 
Icture all the relt. 

lis much fafer to be ignorant of Secrets which 
are dithcult and dangerous 74 4c kept, than to know 
them. 

All Truſt is dangerous, if *ti noi entire; we ou ht 
on molt- Oc cations to ſpe-k all, or cence af 3). We 
mali pre leut y tell him too mach, from WOA A* 
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Think it convenient to hide the leaſt Circun 
| ance. 


— — 


CCC TY TEC IE COT — 


MrxCHANTS and VRADESMEN. 


A Tradeſmn.'s Principle is too often his Intereſ, 
ond bis Intereſt his Principle. 

He that keeps his Accounts will keep his Family, 
but he that keeps no Account may be kept by th: 
Pariſh. 

A Knave may get more than an honeſt Man for: 
Day; but the honeſt Man will get moſt by the Tear. 

A diligent careful Maſter makes a good Servant, 
but he that is careleſs makes all his People Part 
ners. 

Settle your Differences yourſ: Ives, if yon woul 
make an End of them; but if you would have then 
endleſs, call in the Lawyers 

Every Man is honeſt till he is found out, and when 
that happens every body knew tt. 

A Tradeſman's Catechiſm is contain'd in hi 
Leidger, and his Alp!:aber is the Key to it. 

The Parſon tells you the three beſt Books are the 
Bible, the Common-Prayer, and the Whole Ditty 
Man; bur the Tradeſman reters you to his [Waſte 
Book, Fuurnal, and Leidger. 


YouTH and EDUCATION. 


HERE a Child finds his Parents his Pervert- 

ers, ſays Dr. South in one of his Sermons, be 

cannot fo pr: perly be ſaid to be %%%, as to be daiiiitd 
into tie Wu id ; and better were it by fer to be 7 
born and wnv:g0tics:, tuun to come to alk a Blefi.ng G 
thule 
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thoſe whoſe Converſation breaths nothing but Con- 
tagion and a Curſ-, So impoſſible, and ſo much a 
Par:.dcx is it, for any Parent to impart to his Child 
his Bleiling and his Vice too. 

Youth is a continual Drunkenneſs; 'tis the Fever 
of Realon. 

It is a real Hardſhip for a young Man to be truſted 
with himf{clf and his Eltate, before thoſe Years that 
give Maturity to his Reaſon and Judgment. 

Learning is like Mercury, one of the moſt power- 
ful and excellent Things in the World in {kilful Hands, 
but in unſkilſul the molt miſchievous. 

Vi hat Sculpture is to a Block of Marble, Educa- 
tion is to a human Soul. The Philoſopher, the Saint, 
and the Hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great Man, 
very often lie hid in a Plebeian, which a proper Edu- 
cation might have diſinterred, and have brought to 
Light. 

That Man muſt have a ſtrange Value for Words, 
when he can think it worth while to hazard the In- 
nocence and Virtue of his Son for a little Greet and 
Latin; whillt he ſhould be laying the ſolid Founda- 
tions of Knowledge in his Mind, and furniſhing it 
with juſt Rules to direct his future Progr: fs in Life, 

To be prudent, honeſt, and good, are infinitely 
higher Accompliſhments than the being nice, florid, 


learned, or all that which the World calls great Scho- 
lars and fine Gentlemen. 


Of CONVERSATION, 


Eſolve to ſpeak and act well in Company, in ſpite 
of thoſe that do ill; whole Vice, ſet againſt thy 
Virtue, will render it more conſpicuous and exccl- 
lent. 
It is a ſure Method of obliging in Converſation, to 
ſhew a Pleaſure in giving Attentiou, 
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The Wit of Converſation conſiſts more in finding 
it in others, than ſhewing a great deal you: ſelf. 

There ore braying Men in the World, as well as 
tray ing Hes ; for what's loud and ſintel- fs Ta'king, 
Nuffing, and Swearing, ary other than a more fa- 
ſhionable Way of Bing? 

Converſation is generally confin'd to indifferent, 
low, or perbaps vicicus Subjects; and all that is ſe— 
rious or good is alweſt boviſh'd th. Wor'd. tone 
are ſo black in the Mcuth, sto ute nothing that 13 
decent; ſupplying Want of Wit with Want of Mo- 
deſty, W Want of Reputation with Want of 
Shame. 

It is good not to conceive ſuch a high Notion of 
People, as to become b ſh{u! in their Pieſence. 

A Jcſt, told in a grave Manner, has the better Ef- 
fect: but you extinguiſh the Appetite of Laughter in ' 
others, if you prevent them by your cn 

Good-Nature (ſays a polite Au hor) is more agree- 
able in Converſation than Wit, and gives a certain 
Air to the Countenance, which is more amiable than 
Beauty. 

'Tis ungenerous to give a Man Occaſion to bluſh 
at his own Ignorance in any one Thing, who perhaps 
may excel us in many. | 

Diſcretion of Speech is more than Eloquence ; and 
to ſpeak agreeably to him with whom we converſe, 
is more than to ſpeak in exact Order. 

Common Swearing in a Man ſhews a perpetual 
Diſtruſt of his own Reputation, and is an Acknow- 
ledgment that he thinks his bare Word not to te 
worthy of Credit. 

Men are pleaſed with a Jeſter, but never eſtecm 
him. A merry Fellow is the ſaddeſi Fellow in the 
World. 

He that hath a ſatyrical Vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his Wit, ſo he had nced be afraid of othcrs 
Memory. 

The Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, and ex- 
poſing thoſe we converſe with, is the Qualification of 

lictle 
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fittle ungenerous Tempers. The greateſt Blemiſhes 
are often found in the moſt ſhining Characters: But 
what an abſurd Thing is it, to paſs over all the va- 
ſuable Parts of a Man, and fix our Attention on his 
Infitmities ; to obſerve his Imperfe&ions more than 
his Virtues ! 

In Company have due Regard ro Ages, Sexes, Cha- 
raters. rofeſſions, Times and Places: Let nothing 
eſcape you that may off-nd any of the Senſes. 

Hold yourſelf in Reſtraint, without putting any 
Reſtraint upon others; and if any make a Step to 
oblige you, make two to acknowledge it. 

Lolling, Drumming with the Fingers, Whiſtling, 
Laying up the Logs, Yawning, Sleeping, or any thing 
that implies Wearineſs or Di ſreſpect, is carefully to be 
avoided in all Companies. 

The reciprocal Xe/pe@? that is due from Man to Man 
ought always to appear in Company, and curb all the 
Irr-gularities of our Fancies and Humouis, that hin- 
dcr thoſe we converſe with from being pleaſed both 
with us and themſelves. _ 

Let a Man be never ſo perfect, he ſometimes ſtands 
in Need of Counſel] : He that will take none is an in- 
corr gible Fool. The moſt intelligent Perſon ought 
to make Room for good Advice. 

If Judgment be neceſſary in writing a Letter, 
which is premeditated Converſation by Paper, far 
more is it requir'd in ordinary Converſation, which 
brings the Merit of People under a ſudden Teſt. 

Take heed not to be vain in cenfuring of Words, 
leſt that make thee to be taken for a Pedant. To 
ſpeak to the Purpoſe is more neceſſary, than to ſpeak 
cloquently. 

It is flattering ſome Men to endure them : Preſent 
Puniſhment attendeth the Fault. 

A following Wit will be welcome in moſt Compa- 
nies; a /ead:ng one lie th too heavy for Envy to bear. 
Out-doing is ſo near reproaching, that it will gene- 
rally be thought very ill in Company: As any thing 
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that ſhineth doth in ſome meaſure tarniſh every thing 
that ſtandeth next to it. 

Endeavour to make Peace among thy Neighbours ; 
it is a worthy and reputable Action, and wiil bring 
greater and juſter Commendations to thee, and more 
Benefit to thoſe with whom thou converſeſt, than Wit 
or Learning, or any of thoſe ſo much admir'd Ac- 
compliſhments. 

All Societies of bad Men are Gangs of Conſpira- 
tors. 

III Company is like a Dog, who dirts thoſe moſt 
whom he loves belt. 

A Reſolution never to deceive expoſes a Man to be 
often deceiv'd. 

Good Senſe ſhould be the Teſt of all Rules, both 
ancient and modern ; whatever is incompatible there- 
with is falſe, 

It is in Diſputes as in Armies, where the weaker 
Side ſets up falſe Lights, end makes a great Noiſe, 
wo make the Enemy believe they are more numerous 
and ſtrong than they really are. 


The BUFFOON. 


Uffoonry and Scurrility are the Corruption of Wit, 
B as Knavery is of Wiſdom. 

Buffoons are a Sort of Inſects which breed in all 
Coun ries; we can ſcarce ſtep for fear of tie. ding on 
them. | | 

Be not ingenious at the Coſt of another Man; 
which is more odious in you, than prejudicial to 
him. 

There are Abundance of obſcene, a great many 
more railing and ſatyrical Wits, but very few delicate. 
A Man mult have Manners and Politeneſs to trifle with 


a good Grace, and a copious Fancy to play hand- 
ſomely 
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ſomely on little Things, to create Matter of Raillery, 
and make ſomething out of nothing, 

Seeing there is no Protection againſt the Sting of a 
malevolent Wit and licentious Tongue, if at any time 
you chance to be tonch'd to the quick, turn wittily in- 
to a ſeſt what was rudely ſaid in earneſt. 

Tis eaſter to ridicule than commend ; a very little 
Underſtanding ſ-rves for the firſt, but a Man muſt 
have a good deal of Judgment to do the latter pro- 

erly. 
: Drolls and Buffoons, whilſt they think to make 
Sport for others, m— become Laughing-ſtocks 
themſelves, to all but thoſe who pity them. 

That which ſtirs up our Laughter moſt commonly 
excites our Contempt : To pleaſe, and to make mer- 
ry, are two very ditferent Talents. 

There are Tyrants in Converſation, as well as on 
the Throne, who are not Men of half the Merit of 
thoſe they inlul:. 

To laugh at deformed Perſons is int.uman, if not 
impiou- 

Od Age is too vt ner able for Raillery, and ſhould 
be revere..c'd. 

H who makes a Jeſt of the Frailties of Nature, 
upbraids the God of Nature. 

The U fortunate are fit Subjects of Compaſſion, 
not of Rall'e y. 

Thoſe who injure the Reputation or Fortune of an- 
oth: r, for the ſake of a Jeſt, deſerve an infamous Pu- 
niſhment 

'Tis monſtrous to conſider how eaſy and pleaſed we 
are, when we rally, play upon, and deſpiſe others; 
and low angry and cholerick when we are curſelves 
rallied, play'd upon, and deſpis'd. 

There is nothing more dil greeable than continual 
Jeſting : By endeayouring to purcnaſe the Reputation 
of being pleaſant, one oſes the Advantage of being 
thought wiſe. Some Minutes are to be allow'd to 
Muth, and the reſt ro Seriouluels, 
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There is ſomewhat that borders upon Madneſs in 
every exalted Wit. 

He that affects always ſhewing bis Wit, ſeldom 
fails of letting the World know he has little or none. 


The CRITIC. 


Y a Critic was generally underſtood a good Judge; 

but now, with us, it fignifies no more than an 

unmerciful Fault- finder, two Steps above a Fool, and 
a great many below a wife Man. 

Finding Faults is the moſt eiſy and vulgar Part of 
a Critic; whereas nothing ſhews ſo much Skill and 
Taſte, as the being thoroughly ſenſible of the ſub- 
limeſt Excellencies. 

The Laws of Civility generally oblige us to com- 
mend, what in Reaſon we cannot blame. Men ſhould 
allow others Excellencies, were it but to preſerve a 
modeſt Opinion of their own. 

A little Wit, and a great deal of III. Nature, will 
ſurniſh a Man for Satire; but the greateſt Inſtance of 
Wit is to commend well. 

Some will read over a Book with a View to find 
Fault: Like venomous Spiders, extracting a poiſonous 
Quality, where the incultrious Bees ſip out a ſwect 
and p:ofitable Juice. 

Cenſure always with Mod: ſty and Caution, leſt you 
forwardly condemn what you have not Skill to un- 
dertiand. | 

By the Rules of Juſtice, no Man ought to be ridi- 
culed tor any Imperfettion, who do:s not ſet up for 
eminent Sufficiency in that Way wherein he is de- 
ſective. 

if we had no Faults curſelves, we ſhould not take 
Such Plraſure in obſcrving thoſe of others, 


He 
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He that can probe himſelf to cure his own Faults, 


| will ſeldom need either the Surgery of his Friends or 
ef his Enemies. 


An ill Critic, ſaid the Duke of Buckingham, is of 
all Sorts of Writers the moſt contemptible. They are 
no better than little Dogs that bark at a Traveller; 
if he be ſuch a Fool as to ſtop his Journey, or ſo much 
as flaſh his Whip at them, he will draw on more 
Noife, and the Boys of the Town to boot; but if he 
rides on his Way, the poor Curs ſneak away home, 
and are no more taken notice of. 

'Tis a Sign of the laſt Neceſſity in an Author when 
he is forc'd to ſteal from himſelf; 'tis worſe than rob- 
bing the Spital. 


Of FLATTERY. 


Lattery is compounded of the moſt ſordid, hates» 
ful Qualities incident to Mankind, 772. Lying, 
Servility, and Treachery. 

Fattery is a Sort of bad Money, to which our Va- 
nity gives Currency. 

He that reviles me, 1t may be, calls me Fool; but 
he that flatters me, if I take not good Heed, will 
make me fo. | 

If we did not flatter ourſelves, the Flattery of others 
could do us little Harm. 

'Tis rude to refuſe indifferently all Sorts of Praiſes : 
We ought to be ſenſible of thoſe which come from 
good Men, who praiſe ſincerely what is really com- 
mendable. 


Few are ſo wiſe as to prefer uſeful Reproof to 
treacherous Praiſe. 


The 
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The Fop. 


E are never made fo ridiculous by the Qualities 


| we have, as by thoſe we afed to have. 
There are a thouſand Fops made by Art, for one 
Fool by Nature. «7 

It is to Affectation the World owes its whole Race 
of Coxcombs ; Nature, in her whole Drama, never 
drew ſuch a Part; ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, 
but a Coxcomb is always of a Man's own making, 

A Beau dreſs'd out 1s as the Cinnamon-Tree, the 
Bark is more worth than the Body. 

Though a Coat be never ſo fine that a Fool wears, 
tis ſtill but a Fool's Coat. 

Some Fops meaſure their Deſerts by the Bulk of 
their Eſtates : Others aſſert © him to Brains, fo: their 
Accuracy in Modes and i'athions ; he ugh r the {. me 
Time their Nianners are corrup ed, and Minds in- 
feed. 

T: ere is no ſoch Fop as mv young Maſter, who 
is = Foo: of hi: Lady orher's making: Sue blows 
him up into a Concceic of himfſi }f, ard there ne ſtops, 
without ever advar.cing one Step ferther: She makes 
a Men of him at fixice!. and © Boy all the D.ys of 
his Lite after. 

How great is tl e Ma.'nefs ol fom- particular Men, 
who, by bing poſi 1'd of great Eſtates, w ich their 
Fathers got for them by irade and Induliry, form 
themſclves fter the Manner of Princes have their 
W..ruro':e, their ! qui age, and by excethve Expences 
and ridiculous Statelineſs provoke the Laughter ol the 
whole Town, which they a while fancy is dazzld 
with their Luſtre, till they ruin themſelves in the End 
with ſtriving to make themſelves ridiculous. 


Let your Apparel be fitted as nicely to your Eſtate, 


Years, and Pru.cſhon, as to your Perſon. 
If we ciſt an Eye into the gay World, what ſee 
we for the moſt part, but a Set of quetulous, ema- 
ciated, 
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ciated, fluttering, and fantaſtical Beings, worn cat 
in the keen Purſuit of Pleaſure ; Creatures that know, 
own, condemn, deplore, yet ſtil! purſue their own In- 
felicity ; the decaying Monuments of Error, the thin 


Remains of what is call'd Delight? 


_ Of Gamixs. 


OW ſtrangely infatuated are thoſe, who, ſimply 

committing their Fortunes to mere Chance, 

throw away their Eſtates, and entail Want upon their 
Iſſue ! 

'Tis a Pity ſuch Madmen are not reſtrained from 
ruining their poor innocent Wives, Children, Rela- 
tions, Creditors, Dependents, &c. by a Law, That if 
any Commoner loſe above an hundred Pounds at a 
Sitting, he ſhall be deemed a Lunatick, and have a 
Commithon of Lunacy granted againſt him to his 
next of Kin. 

Gaming, like a Quick-ſand, ſwallows up a Man in 
a Moment. Our Follies and Vices help one another, 
and blind the Bubble, at the ſame Time that they 
make the Sharper quick-f1ghted. 

A good Man will love himſelf too well to loſe, and 
his Neighbour too well to win, an Eſtate by Ga- 
ming. 


Of QUARRELS. 


F-you be affronted, it is better to paſs it by in Si- 
lence, or with a jeſt, though with fom: Diſho- 
nour, than to endeavour Revenge. If you can keep 
Reaſon above Paſſion, that and Watchlulueſs will be 

your beſt Deſendants. 
Dilpu.ce 
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Diſputes commonly begin in Miſtakes, are carried 
on wich Heat and Fury, and end in Reproach and 
uncharitable Names, and frequently in Blood 

None more impatiently ſuffer Injuries, than thok 
that are moſt forward in doing them. 

He that blows the Coals in Quarrels he has nothing 
to do with, has no Right to complain if the Sparky 
fiy in his Face. 

To carry inflaming Tales between Perſons at Vt 
riance, is as dangerous an Office as holding a Wolf 
by the Ears. 

What Men want of Neaſon for their Opinions, they 
uſually ſupply and make up in Kage. 

A Weather-cock, that is the Sport of every Wind, 
has more Repoſe than a cholerick Man; ſometime 
expos'd to the Scorn, ſometimes to the Reſent ments, 
= always to the Abhorrence of all who knoy 

im. ; 

By taking R-venge, a Man is but even with his 
Ene my; but in paſſing it over he is ſuperior. To err 
1% Hlinan, 10 forgive Divine. . 

True Honour will pay treble Damages, rather than 
juſt i fy one Wrong by another. To wrong another, & 
not the Way to right thyſelf: Hurts are nor healed 
wit! Hurts, nor Wonnds with Wounds. 

Make yourſelf agreeable, as much as poſſible, to 
All; for there is no Perſon ſo contemprible, but that 
it way be in his Power to be your beſt Friend, o 
worlt Enemy. 

Mai:y tuke a Pride to infult over the Timorous; 
and mean and low Submiſſions do but ſwell them up 
do a more extravagant and remorſeleſs Barbarity. 
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Of DETe. ACTION. 


(1. onderers ore like Flies; they 1-1p ov :r all a Man's 
0 PyO1 Parte, © light = nN NM Sores. 
The worthick Pegple are molt gjur' by Slander: 
we vfoal!y nud that to be & belt Fi uit, whic! 
e (hrs hase heen PC Eing at 


' 


be Harder a rarys us with Men of the zreateſt 
who «guid never ſc We Lie CLalumnies yt the 


It is narder th £v014 Cerfure, than fo zan Ap- 
pia te, for th muy be done by one grea or wiſe 
d on in a A ut te efc pe Cenſi re, „an mult 
pe lei whole Life without ſaying or {011g one fou- 
1h 1 Bing. 

Ne are NG more to hea: Cu 1115S than 0 port 

n It is a Stan of a bad Keputation, to take Plea. 


in blalliag the Credit of our N. eig hbours. He 


ho 470. $ hie Nerghboer's Cent at a low Rate, nakes 
be Market t fot mow er to buy us at the ure Price. 
Az 2 great Body 1 not wit heut a hike Shadow, nei- 


ner an eminent Virtue oc. pe Wit (LOUL Much De- 
ron. 


We often uf envenom'd Praiſe. which by 3 ide. 
1098 expoſe in the Perſon we commend, f{aci F. ults 
We du re not any other Way lay open. 
»HPerlority in V:iitee is the melt unpardonable Pro- 
on that .an be gwen co a bate hind : Inno 
(HCC is doo s miable to be beheld withom II tred; 
it is a ſecret Ackn wledgmont of Merit, which 
kd are betrays into, when the y pPUrtue good 
Min with Violeuce. This Behaviour viii bly proce: ds 
% Conſcicuſpeſs in them. that other People S Vire 
braids their Own * alt Of it. 
s Word? ore Bullets, that their Enemies teke 
aud make ule of 8 thou. 
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here Can hardly be a ſecverer Thing id % 2 


. | | * 
in tlus Age, than that he like the teſt o : 


Worid. 
Ständer would rot ſtick, if 1 Sad not always tony 


˖ 
thing o lay hold of . 
A Man who can allow h:mfſc!f the Liberty to n. c 
der, ath the Wor!d too much at his Mere: ; 
We tell others their Faults moe cut of rave t : 
a Delire they ſhould mend, aid call them ta Acc 
out of  Oftent< tion, as 1f we ourſelves were in or, 
Two Women (eld om grow intimate, but 4: thi 
pence of a bird Pirſon , th make Friendihips 
K1ngs of old made Leagues, who fFonped Tor 
Animal betwixt them, and conmenced itrict Al. 
30 the Ladies, after th y have puii'd forme Charade 
to pieces, are inviolable Friends. | 
What Miſchieteis it the Craft and Subtiſtv © of 
dou! le Tongne cannot work upgn a cre dqulone Fo | 
Tale- Benrers Ony 51 to be nun: > up / IDC Tong 'e 
Tole-Hearers by the Ear: | 


He whoſe guilty Confcic ce reflects diſmal Inge 
of himſelf, is willing to put che like ugly Shape 
others, end to conclude all Men the —_ were es 
clofſel; inſpect d : And When he can fce but tlie l. 
Ghmmering of a Fault, takes it as a — of |; 
Hvpotheſis, 1040 v'1t!1 an ON Vicus joy calls in 28 lan 
Spectators as he can. 

Mank ind being apter to believe Evil than 0 
even doubtfn! Acenlations leave a Stain behind them 
and often prove indelibſe Injurics io the Party 
cuſed. 

Believe Woti aga kan ot!l er, but upon go 
thority ; neither repo: t what may hurt mother, un 
it be a £:cater Hurt to conceal it 

Hear not I of an Fnemy: Believe not alle 
ar, nor report all you believe. 

Weite Jonionty [4 'ds the Scale, 4 Drop ot Pe 
traction u 1 turn the Balance. 

All Men revenge themſe!ves on an Evil-ſpcabet 
by ſpe:king Ei of hin And ice he is ator 
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will be ſooner overcome than thoſe: he ſlanders, who 
re numerous. Calumny ought never to be the Sub- 
ect of Satisfaction, nor tne Comment of it. A De- 
tractor is eternally hated; and if fometimes great Men 
converſe with him, it is more for Pleaſure to hear his 
gatires, thun for any Elteem they have for him. 


Thoſe who arc incapable of great Crimes, do not 
readily ſatp<ct others of them. 


Of Orv Adr. 


VERY Man deſires to live long, bat no M.. 
_y would be old. 


Old Age gives good Jdvice, being no longer abb: 
to give bad Example. 

Old Age is a Tyrant, which forbids the Pieafitrcs 
of Youth on Pain of Death. 

The Defects of the Mind, like thoſe of the Foce, 
grow worſe as we grow old. 

The Vices of Old Age have in them the Stiffneſ⸗ 
of it too: And as it is the unfitteſt Time to learn, {5 
the Unſitneſs of it to unlearn will be found much 
greater. 

An old Wreſtler loves to look on and he near the 
Liſts, though Feebleneſs will not let him offer a+ che 
Prize. An old Huntſman finds à Muſick in the Noiſe 
of Hounds, though he cannot follow the Chaſe. An 
old Drunkard loves the Tavern, though he cannot go 
to it, but as he is ſupported and led by another, juſt 
as ſome are obſery'd to come from thence. And au 
old Wanton will be doating upon Women, when ke 
can {carce ſee them without Spectacles. 

The Devil can neither drink, nor whore, nor pla 
the Epicure, though he enjoy the Pleaſures of all thefts 
at ſ-cond hand, and by malicious Approbation. 

There is as much Difference between the Pleaſure 
Ian takes in his own Sins, and that which he takes 


(r in 
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in other Men's, as there is between the YWickedne; 
of a Man, and the Wickedneſs of a Devil. 

An inſuſſicjent old Man marrying 2 young Wife, iz 
like the Vanity of taking a fine Houſe, and yet to be 
ferc'd to lett Lodgings to help to pay the Rent. 

Old Men have in ſome Degree their Repriſals upon 

ounger, by making nicer Obſervations upon them, 
y Virtue of their Experience. 

An old Man conciudeth from his knowing Alan. 
kind, that they know him too, and that maketh him 
very wary. 

An inquiſitive and virtuous Soul improves daily in 
Knowledge: And though the Body decays, and all 
bodily Pleaſures with it, Wiſdom and Counſel, Pietz 
and Devotion, 1s the Crown and Glory of Age. 

It is inſolent, as well as unnatural, to trample upon 
the venerable Decays of Human Nature: He that 
acts in this Manner does but expoſe his own future 
Condition, and laugh at himſelf beforchand. 

The Clouds of Dotage, in the Evening of Man, 
Life, no leſs obſcures his Prudence, than the Miſts of 
Tenorance that uſually attend the fuſt Dawnings of 
Reaſon in Infancy. 

Few People remember that they have been young, 
and how hard it was then to ive chaſte and tempe— 
rate. The firſt Thing Men do when they have re. 
nounced Pleaſure, either out of Decency, Surfeit, 0: 
Conviction, is to condemn it in others. 

A wiſe old Man, who has a faithful Memory, i 
an ineſtimable Treaſure : We may receive trom him 
the Hiſtory of tne Age, adorn'd with many curious 
Circumſtances, which we could never meet with in all 
gur Reading; from him we may learn ſuch Rules and 
Maxims for the Regulation of our Conduct as may 
be depended upon, ſince they are founded on Expe- 
dence. 
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N ſpeaking of the Dead, fold up your Diſcourſe ſo 
L bandfomely, as their Virtuee may be thewn out- 
wards, and ticir Vices wrapt up in Silence. 

Men take more Pains for this World, than Heaven 
would colt them; and, when they have what they aim 
at, don't live to enjoy it. The Grave lies unſeen be- 
wen us and the Object we reach after : Where one 
ves to enjoy whitever he has in View, ten thouſand 
x2 cut off in the Purſuit of it. 

A Man in Health queſtions whether there is a 
od, as he dots whether Fornication be a Sin. If 
ne is ſick and given over, his Miſs is laid afide, and 
de Dread of his Maker leaves no Room for his 
Doudts. 

'Tis an excellent Proof of Wiſdom, frequently 20 
meditate of the Eternity of aur worthielt Part, and to 
onſider, that this Compact of the Elements muſt ſoon; 
'offer a Diſiolutien. Beauty is a Flower which ſoon 
withers, Health changes, and Strength abates ; bi 
innocency is immortal, and a Comfort both in Lu. 
and Death. 

Imere are a great many Miſeries, which nothing 
Wt Death can give Relief to. This puts an End tg 
the Sorr0:43 of the Aﬀtiifted and Oppreſſed ; it ſets the 
Prifoners at Liberty; it drics up the Tears of the Wi- 
dows and Fatherleſs; it cafes the Complaints of the 
Hungry and Naked; it tamcs the proudeſt Tyrants, 
and puts an End to all our Labours : And the Con- 
ten plation on it ſupports Men in their preſent Adver- 
lities, eſpecially when they have a Proſpect of a bets 
ter Lite than this. 

Tie Keffection upon a holy and virtuous Life, and 
the Conſciouſneſs of a Man's Uprightneſs and Since- 
rity, are a Spring of Joy and Peace to him, which 
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refreſheth his Mind with unſpeakable Comfort and 
Ple.:ſure, under all the Evils and Calamities of Life, 
and eſpecially at the Hour of Death. 

Life is a Kind of Sleep: Old Men ſeep longeſt: 
they never begin to wake, but when they :re 10 die; 
If then they run over the whole Courſe of their Lives 
Year by Year, they find frequently neither Virtues nor 
commendable Actions enough to diſtinguiſh them one 
from another. They confound their different Ages; 
they ſee nothing ſuſſiciently remarkable to meaſure the 
Time they have liv'd by, They have had confus'd 
Dreams, without any Form or Coherence. How. 
ever, they fancy, like thoſe who awake, that they 
have ſlept a long while. 

When a Man is taken fick, his Senſes are buſi -d 
about his Diſeaſe, or diſtracted between Phylician, 
Lawyer, and Miniſter, ſo that his Friends are unwel- 
come, Strangers troubleſome, Viſits offend, his own 
Servants cannot pleaſe, others Diſcourſes tire him; tv 
ſpeak ſpends, t6 be filen? grieves him; not to be told 
how he does vexes him, to be told how ill he is dil- 
comforts him; to fee his Wiſe and Children weeping 
ard lamenting, ditterly afflicts him. Thus diſtreſſed 
and diſtracted with Sickneſs, Pain, and Grief, and 
till, as Death approaches, the Worm of Conſcience 
anawing, and Evil Spirit; moving te Delpair, how 
v3iferably difabF'd and unfit ill tue Heart of a Sin. 
der be, to lift up itſelf to God by x lincere Repe:te 
act! When ſurtounded by theſe a2ploreble H 
tow writched is that Man, who cannot look backs 
ward bat with Shame, nor forward but with Terre 
What Comfort will his Riches afford him ia bis Kas 
rremity; or what will his Enſual P.caiures, his yain 


and empty Titles, Robes, Dizuities, aud Crowns, ai, 


him wm this Day of his Diſtrels ! 

The Time is ncar, when the Great sud the Rica 
mult leave his Land, and bis well-Uuih Houſe ; and 
ot all the Trees of his Orchords and Woods, nothing 
mall attend bim to his Grave, but Oak for his Ceiba, 
and Cypreis for his Funeral. 
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How deplorable is the Blindneſs of human Pride! 
which mat have their dead Bodies laid in State, pom- 
pous Funerals, ſuperb Monuments; which fills Men in 
1 manner with their own Emptineſs ; which turns the 
ſaddeſt Warnings God gives them, in order to hum- 
ble them, into the moit dangerous Illuſions; which 
endeavours to fix upon Marble or Braſs or tranlitory 
Grandeur, that paſſes away with ſo much Rapidity 
which endeayours to fecure to itſelf a Portion of a 


worldly Life, in the very Empire of Death itſelf! 


When I look upon the Tombs of the Great, ſays 
Mr. 4ddi/on, every Emotion of Envy dies in me; 
when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every in- 
ordinate Deſire goes out; when I meet with the 
Grief of Parents upon a Tomb- ſtone, my Heart melts 
with Compaiton ; when I fee the Tomb of the Fa- 
rents themſelves, I coniider the Vanity of grieving for 
thoſe whom we mult quickly follow; when J ſee 
Kings lying by thoſe who depos'd them, when I con- 
ſicler rival Wits plac'd Side by Side, or the holy Men 
that divided the World with their Conteſts and Di“ 
putes, I reſlect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the 
little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of Man- 
kind; when I read the ſeveral Dates of the Tomds, 
of ſome that died as yeſterday, and ſome ſix hundred 
Years ago, I conſider that Great Day when we ſhall 
all of us be Cotemporaries, and make our Appear - 
ance together. 


Ma 3CELLANEGUS., 


FRY few Men, properly ſpeaking, live at pre- 
ſent, but are providing to live another time. 
Cnſtom is the Plague of wile Men, aud the Idol ex 
Fool: 
OO. 
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Uſe makes every Poſture familiar to the Body, and 
every Opinion to the Mind. 

If a Man will obferve as he walks the Streets, I 
believe he will find the merrieſt Countenances in 
Movrning Coaches. 

Gravity is a myſterions Carriage of the Body, in- 
vented to cover the Defects of the Mind. 

A good Grace is to the Body, what good Senſe is 
to the Mind. 

If a Man walks Jame, he is pitied; if he dances 
lame, he is laugh'd at: The one is unavoidable, the 
other is not. 

The Deſire of appearing Perſons of Ability oſten 
prevents our be:ng ſo. | 

Our Humour has more Faults than our Under- 
ſtanding. 

He who is pleas'd with Nobody is much more un- 
happy than he with whom Nobody is pleas'd. 

Familiarity, it is ti ue, breeds Contempt; but Love 
is not to be gain'd without ſome Degree of it. 

There are no Accidents ſo u/ucky, but the Prude/ t 
may draw ſome Advantage from them: Nor are there 
any ſo /ucly, but the [prudent may turn them to 
their Pr. judice. 

The Power of Fortune is confeſs'd only by the Mi- 
ſcrable, for the Happy impute all cheir Succeſs to 
Prudence or Merit. 

Our Heart is never to te truſted in our own Con- 
cc'ns, for it is always a p'ejuciced Party: The Ad- 
vice of another is ever more diſintereſted; and the 
on y Requilites in another Perlon ae, chat he is ho- 
neſt and prudent. 

:\ctliiny is leſe fincere than the Manner of : ing 
and giving Advice. He who aſks it ſrems to have a 
reſpectful Petcrence or the Op nion of i Friend; 
though he only aims at m king him approve his own, 
and be reſponlible for his Conduct. And be who 
gives it repays the Confidence ro por'd in him by a 
lecuuing]y . Zcal ; thougu he ſeldom means 

' any 
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any thing by the Advice he gives, but his own In- 
tereſt or Reputation, 

The Stoical Scheme, of ſupplying our Wants by 
| pping off our Deſires, is like cutting off our Feet 
when we want Shoes. 

Diſhoneſt Men conceal their Faults from themſelves 
2nd others; honeſt Men know them well, and con» 
jels them. 

To pardon theſe Abſurdities in ourſelves which we 
cannot ſuffer in others, 1s neither better nor worſe than 
to be more willing to be Fools ourſelves, than to have 
others ſo. 

No Fools are ſo troubleſome as thoſe who have 
ſome Wit. 

Silence may hide Folly, as a Vizard does an ill 


Face, but then it is but for a Time. 


The Happineſs and Miſery of ſome Men depend 
no leſs on their Temper than Fortune. 

The Good we have receiv'd from a Man ſhould 
make us bear with the Ill he does us. 

We always love thoſe who admire us, but we don't 
always love thoſe whom we admire. 

The Modeſty that ſcems to decline Praiſe, only de- 
les to be praiſed more delicately. 

Our bad Actions don't «xpoſe us to ſo much Perſe- 
tuation and Ha'red, as our good Qualities. 

H ppineſs is in the Tilte, not in the Thing; and 
we are made happy by poſleſſing what we love, not 
what others think lovely, 

Wrere Diligence opens the Door of the Under- 
ſtanding, and Impartiabty kceps it, Truth is ſure to 
tad buth an Entrance and a Welcome. 

A Man oug to be de.f to all Inſinuations of Li- 
bural.ty, 'till he has ſatisfied the Clamours of Right 
aud Jultice 

Tie Vlcafure of Eating les not in what you eat, 
but in yourſelf : Therefore Exerciſe makes Deli- 
cacles. 


He 
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He who deſires to live, merely for living's ſake, 
has not a worthy Notion of his Being: He only puts 
a right Value upon Life, who deſires it that he may 
do Good. 

Tis no great Misfortune to oblige ungrateful Peo. 
ple; but 'tis an inſupportable one to be forc'd to b. 
under an Obligation io a Scoundrel. 

The artful doing of an indifferent Thing ſometime; 
gains a Perſon as much Reputation as true Merit. 

While Lazineſs, Timidity, and Shame, keep u 
within the Bounds of our Duty, our Virtue often run: 
away with the Honour, 

'Tis a Miſtake to imagine that only the violent 
Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition and Love, can triumph 
over the reſt. Lazinefs, Janguid as it is, often maſte:: 
them all; ſhe indeed influences all our Deligns and 
Actions, and inſen ſibly conſumes and deſtroys both 
the Paſſhons and the Virtues. 

Every Virtue gives a Man a Degree of Felicity in 
ſome Kind: Honeſty gi es him a good Report; Jullice 
Eſtimation ; P: udence, Reſpe& ; Courteſy and Muni- 
ficence, univerſal Affection. Temperance confer- on 


*him Health of Body, and Fortitude fuch a ſteady 


and quiet Mind, as not to be moved, whatever haps 
ns. 

Fear may keep a Man out of Danger, but Courage 
only can ſupport him im it. 

Magnanimity is ſufficiently defin'd by its Name; 
yet we may fay of it, th-t 'tis the Good Senſe ot Pride, 
and the nobleſt Way of acquiring Applauſe. 

Some Men have been thought brave, becauſe in ti: 
Heat of the Battle they were afraid to run away. 

We ſhould nor judge of a Man's Merit by his great 
Qualities, but by the Uſe he makes of them. 

R:llery is more inſupportable than Wrong; be- 
cauſe we have a Right to reſent Injurics, but "tis 5.- 
diculous to be angry at a Jeſt, 

He that laughs at Michiel tells us he is pleas'd 
that it is done, though he is ſorry he had no Hand 
mA. 


He 
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He that ſins that he may repent, furfeits that he 
may take Phylick 

A yours Fellow that falls in Love with a Whore, 
may be {+'d to fall aſleep in a Hogſtye. 

Over-earacſt Aſſeverations give a Suſpicion that 
the Spe ker is conſ.ious of his own Falſities. 

The Invention of Parchment is a Scandal to Hu- 
manity. What a Shame is it that Men cannot keep 
their Words without being forc'd to it! 

To undertake what is not in our Power to perforin, 
is to mortgage an eniail'd Eſtate, which is downright 
Knavery. 

There is but one real Misfortunc which can befal 
a Man, and that is to have any thing to reproach 
himſelf with. 

He that is the wrong oftentimes deſerves our Pi- 
ty; but he that is unwilling to be in the right ſhould 
have nothing but our Contempt. 

All the Senſe in the World is uſeleſs to him that 
has none; he has noS.ght, and caunot be profited by 
another Man's. | 

To feel the Want of Reaſon is next to having it; 
a Fool is not capable of this Knowledge. The belt 
Thing we can have, after wanting Senſe, is to appre- 
hend that we need it; without Senſe a Man might 
then know how to behave himſelf ſo as not to be 
an Impertinent, a Fop, cr a Coxcomb.. 

To know when 10 let Things alone is a high Pitch 
of good Senſe ; but a Fool hath an Eagernels, like a 
Monkey in a Glaſs Shop, to break every thing in the 
handling. 

The cu Way to be reveng'd on a Perſon who talks 
00 much is not to give him the Hearing. | 

Intcreſt ſpeaks all Languages, and acts all Parts, 
wen that of the Hintere Perkin. 

Intervit, which blinds lome People, enlightens 
others. N 

Uhe ſhoricit aud-heſt Wa to make your Fortune is 
ens ince People 'ti5 their Interell to ſerve you. 


An 
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An ordinary Wit, that applies itfelf, goes fart?.5r 
than a ſublime one without Application. 


Reputation is got by indefatigable Labour. Virtue 


and Application are the only Arbiters of a Man“ 
Fate; ior as Tmprudence is the Source of all the 
C:cilis of Life, fo Prudence is the Cauſe of all it; 
Happineſs. 

T:ke care to know well the Perſons you have to 
dal with; examine their Nature, their Temper, their 
M1oner, their Ihchnation, their Viitues and their 
Vices; but above all Things, that inexpreſſible Som- 
thing, whicl: 1Auates and guides them in all their 
Actions, .und which we call their Humour 

Some Men age fo over-cautious, that they will ha- 
z:rd nothing: bu: a true Sportſman will hook a Gud- 
geon to cache Jack, 

He hb ſolicits for others has the Confidence of 
one that demands Juſtice ;. and he who ſpeaks for him- 
felf, the Conſuſion and Baſhfulneſs ot him that im- 
plores Mercy. 

A Man t! rows bimfelf down whilſt he complain- 
eth; and when a Man throws himſelf down, nobody 
cares to take bim up again. 

Nothing hath an uglier Look to us than Reaſon, 
when it is not on our Stde. We quarrel ſo often with 


it, that it maketh us afraid to ceme near it. A Man 


that doth not uſe his Reaſon is a tame Brealt, a Man 
that abuſcs it a wild one. 

It a Man wou'd regiſter all his Opinions upon Love, 
Politicks, Religion, Learning, Ce. begining trom 
his Youth, and ſo go on to Old Ave, what a Bund e 
of Inconſiſtencies and Contradictions weuld appear at 
laſt! 

Tis a ſtrange Deſire which Men. have to ſeck 
Power and loſe Liberty. 

A Man ot Senſe and ſome Fortune thinks he pays 
dear enough for an Employment it he parts with pis 
Libeity, by giving his honeſt and dilizent Attendance ; 
theretore ſuch ſeldom get into any. 
| People 
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Peop'e will deſpiſe their own Vi: tues, and cenſure 
their own Vic«s, in others. Nobody Hughs at the 


Folly of another ſo much as a Fool; no Man believes 


another fo little as a Liar; no People cenſure rhe 
Talkati ve more than great Talkers ; Mifcrs daily con- 
demn Covetouſneſs, and Squanderers rail at Extra- 


yagance. If one young Lady calls the Chaltity of 


another in Quelticn, ſhe gives Suſpicion of herſelf. 
Silerc's, the Folter-Father of Bacchus, is always 

carried by an Aſe, and has Horns on his Head. The 

Moral is, That Drunkards are led by Fools, and have 


a great Chance to be Cuckolds. 


Men of ſuperior Senſe and Candour exerciſe a rea- 
dy and flowing Indulgence towards thoſe who intreat 
their Favour, and are never more pleas'd than when 
they have an Opportunity to make their Talents more 
ſerviceable to Mankind. 

He that procures the Benefit will ſometimes be 
thought the Benefactor. 

Continual Apologies for every thing at Table are a 
thouſand times more troubleſome than the Faults they 
would excuſe. | 

A nice Man is a Man of naſty Ideas. 

Being complimental and cringing on all O-caftons 
paſſes with many for Good Bide ding, whereas 'tis 
juſt the contrary :; for Good Breeding is judging well 
when to be formal, and when to be familiar. 

If a Man makes me keep my Diſtance, the Com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. 

They are thought to have read much, who ſpeak 
of it often; which is only a Sign of not digeſting 
what they read : Juſt as a Man's bringing up his Sup- 
per is a Proof of eating, but a very diſagreeable 
one. 

A hig Preface to a ſhort Bok is like a /arge Porch 
to a /ittle Houſe. 

I mult beg Leave to end theſe Maxims of mine 
with one which is infertcd in the ta'rd Number of my 

Magazine, 
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Magazine, and which I borrow'd from the wiſe Son 
of Sirach. 
Bleſſed is the Man who hath a virtuous Wife, fe- 


the Number of his Days ſhall be double. Eccis: 
SIASTICUS. 


Of STuprY. 


T. 8 Y opens the Eyes of the Underſtanding, 

brings us to a juſt Knowledge of ourſelves, 
and the World. The Man, fays Seneca, who thinks 
himſelf above ſtudying, is, in Effect, beneath every 
Thing, and neither fit for civil Society on Earth, nor 
immortal Happineſs hereafter. | 

2. To read, and conſider well the Lives of pal: 
great Men, ſtirs us up to an Emulation of thoſe Vir- 
tues which ſo juſtly render'd them famous. As Th 
-iftocles burn'd with a noble Ardor to imitate the Ex- 
ample of Milti ades, and many others, like him, 
have ſince aim'd to tread in the fame Footſteps with 
Scipio, Cato, Emilins, and Ceſar ; as their different 
Inclinations led them to an Admiration of the parti- 
cular Viriues of theſe Heroes. Plut, de Prefect 
Virtutis. 

2. Alexander the Great call'd Homer's Liads the 
Perfection of military Inſtructions, and never went 
without it about him. 

4. Julius Cæ ſar, in all his Expeditions, made 
Books Part of his Baggage, and oblig'd the chief of 
his Captains to read, and afterwards to diſcourſe with 
him on what they had perus'd. Fg J. 8. c. 7. 

5. Demetrius the Phalerian above all Things re- 
commended Study, and reading of uſctul Books, to 
Ptuluny, King of Egypt. 

6. Alexander the Great, who had as much tlie 
Love of Glory, in Deeds of Arms, at Heart, as any 
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prince that ever liv'd, valu'd himſelf yet more on 


his Learning, than on his Conqueſts ; as was teſti. 
fy'd by the Letter he wrote to Ariſtaile, his Tutor; 
wherein he reſents his having publiſh'd what he had 
taught him, and tells him there was nothing now in 
which he might excel other Men; and that he thought 
himſelf divine more by ſurpaſſing in Knowledge than 
in Courage his Cotemporaries. Plat. in V Life, 

7. Plats fays, thoſe People are happy who have ; 
Philoſopher for their King. Poly), 4. 12. Hiſt. 

8. Apollonides was equal to any of the Philoſo- 
phers of his Time, yet did his Deſire of Knowledge 
carry him over three Parts of the World: viſiting 
and converſing with all the Men of Learning he could 
hear of: And a'terwards returning to his Country, 
diſtributed all his Wealth among the Poor, ard re- 
tir'd to his Villa, that he might enjoy the greater 
Freedom of Contemplation, 

9. O Learning! ſaid P/ato, how would thou be 
belov'd, if thou wert truly known! The Fire and the 
Air are not more neceilary to Life, than thou art to 
the Art of living well; and as Health is the Preſer— 
vative of the Body, ſo art thou the Guard of the 
Soul. 

10. Pt:lomy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, was fo 
great a Lover of Study, that, with an incredible 
Expence and Pains, he amaſs'd a Library of five hun- 
dred thouſand Books, all well choſe, and excellent in 
their different Kinds; and ſent ſeventy-two the moit 
learned and religious Men of his Country to F. 
on purpoſe to tranſlate the holy Writings into Cet. 
Aug. 18. de Cidit. c. 41. | 

II. Anacharſis writing to Crz/5, King of L. dia, 
ſaid thus: True Knowledge teaches not fo much to 
command, as to obey ; not to ſpeak, but to be ti- 
lent; not to reſiſt, but to be humble; not to acquire 
great Riches, but to be content with little; not to 
take from others, but to give our own; not to {ek 
Honours, but to honour thole who are virtuous. 


H 12. Plais, 
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2. Plato, after having been inſtructed by Sg. 
tet, went to the Egyptian Magi, by whoſe Means he 
read the Books of Mees, and, from an Underſtand. 
ing in them, was juſtly call'd the divine Philoſo- 
pher. 

13. Tis not Reading alone, but a due Contempla- 
tion on what we have read, ſays Euripides, that re. 
fines the Mind of Man. 

14. Study and Meditation are the great Privileges 
of Reaſon, and he who makes not Uſe of them, is 
different but in his Form from the brute Creation. 


Fulgo). l. 1. c. 7. 


Of SCANDAL. 


1. G CAN DAL is the Murderer of our Neighbour's 

Fame, the Trumpet of his Faults, and the 
Veil of his good Qualities : Iis two Abettors are Pre- 
ſumption and Envy, the one making us ſee ſo many 
Perfections in ourſelves, that we are blind to thoſe of 
others; the Jatter making us regret any good For. 
tune we have not the Means of enjoying. None, 
therefore, ſufter thro' Scandal, but who are either 
more worthy, or more happy than thoſe who ſpeak 
il of them. 

2. Scandal, fays an Ancient, is the meaneſt Vice 
of the Soul; its Compe nions are Ignorance and Self- 
ceit, and thoſe who are guilty of it ſeldom know 
what is, or what is not a Fault, but cenſure indiffe- 
rently every Thing in ancther which they have not in 
themſelves: For which Reaſon, the Brave and Wiſe 
are perſecuted moſt with it. 

3. Women are, for the moſt part, addicted to 
ſpeak ill of one another, becauſe every onc, defir- 
ing to be thought the molt lovely, molt witty, and 
molt virtuous of her Sex, never hears the Praiſes of 


another without aiming to lefſen her in the Elteem of 
the 
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the Praiſer, If her Beauty be paſt finding a Blemiſh 
in, ſhe muſt be repreſented as a Fool; and if her Wit 

2 too conſpicuous to admit a Doubt, a thouſand Ar- 
rows are aim'd at her Virtue. Demarat!s therefore 
juilly advis'd his }riend, when about to marry, to 
make Choice of one for his Wife who was moſt gene- 
rally ſpoken ill of by her own Sex. 

4. Tis enough, ſays Seneca, for a Man to have an 
exalted Virtue, to draw on him a deep Weight of 
Scandal and Detraction. 

5. Demoſthenes obſerves, that ill Tongues are buſy 
only with thoſe who deſerve Praiſe; but as a worth- 
leſs Perſon is beneath Scandal, ſo he would have all 
the truly-meritorius know themſclves above it, and 
rather deſpiſe than repine at the baſe Nature of his 
Aſperſors. 

6. Philip of Maceden being greatly traduc'd by 
the Calumny of one of his Subjects, was advis'd by 
his Council to punih with Death or Baniſhment the 


Malecontent: But he made Anſwer, that the Crime 


was not ſufficient to merit Death; and that ſince he 
would ſpeak ill of him, it was more Prudence to let 
him talk where Thouſands knew his Accuſations falſe, 
than to ſuffer him to report them among Strangers, 
who might perhops give Credit to what he ſaid. Plut. 
in his Life. 

7. Men, General of the Perſians for Darius 
in the War againſt Alexander the Great, hearing one 
of his Soldiers fpeuk contemptuoutly of that Conque- 
ror, ſtruck him over the Head with bis Lance; ſay- 
ing, I pay thee fer fizhting againſt the Herſon 9 
Alexander, #9 g2ainft his Fame, Plut. in his avtable 
Sah ing.. 

8. Aultigenus, King of Maceden, hearing two 
Soldjers ſpeak ill of him, very near his own Tent, 
only ſaid to them, Why did y54 nt 6% farther from 
me when yea had a Mind to cenſure my Proceedings ? 
Plut. in the notable Sayings of Kings. 

9. King Philip of Macedin being inform'd that 
Nicartcr ſpoke many Things of him unbecoming the 
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Duty of a Subject, and advis'd to puniſh the bold 
Contemner of his Majeſty , ſaid, Let me frſt exa- 
mine whether what he allede'd againſ! me be with 
Reaſon, or not. And finding that indeed Nicaner 
hd ſome Cauſe of Complaint, as having his Services 
ſighted, ard being in great Neceſſity, he { nt him 
a large Sum of Money : Some Time afier the King 
was told that Ie ſpoke extremely well of him; on 
which he ſaid, to thoſe who had advis'd him to pu- 
riſh him, I &:ew what was the beſt Phyſick to purge 
Scandal Intimating, that to do Gocd for Evil, 
would convert it into its Contrary. Plut. in his 
Life. 

10. The ſame Philip being told the Creeks ſpoke 
ill of him; It. i my Bruſine/s then, ſaid he, to live 
in ſuch a Manner 41 ſhall prive them ſe be Liars, 
Ibid. 
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Student's Companion: 


COLLECTION 


Hiſtorical QUoTATIONS 


From the beſt 


Ancient and Modern Authors, 
O N 
All Sorts of SUBJECTS, 


ALPHABETICALLY DICEESTED, 
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R ING is allow'd to be the Rey of 

Knrwledge, but the Uitlity conſiſts not in 
the . of Books, but in the Choice we 
make of them, and the Attention given to them. 
A Perfon may turn over an Infinity of Authors 
without being much the better for any one of 
them, and it is ſometimes the Misfortume , 
yung Gentlemen, that they value themſelves 
more on underſtanding the Beauties of thePhraſe- 
ology, than thiſe of the Sentiment, or the 
Subject Matter it is intended to convey. I am 
ſorry to ſay thoſe Superficials 799 much abound, 
even in cur greateſt Seminaries of Learning; one 
Reafon of which ſeems to be this : 

That great Muliiplicity of voluminous Trea- 
tiſes, which crowd the Shelves of a young Stu- 
dent, are apt to d:ſtroy each other's Efficacy, and 
ſerve rather to tire and diſtract, than improve 
the Mind; fince it is morally 222 they can 
all he well drgefled, eſpectally in the early Years 
of Life. Youth is naturally averſe to a too in- 
tenſe Application, and alſo is much eaſier cajoled 
lan menaced into Inſtruction. 

This, the beſt Judges of Education have al- 
ways logk'd upon as the moſt approv'd Method of 
proceeding with their Pupils, and follow'd it, as 
uc as the Prevalence of Cuſtom, and the 

fears 


PREFACE: 


Fears of being accounted Innovators, would per- 
mit. It was from ſuch Neflections that tle 
Work, now offer d to the Public, was under- 
taken; a Work which, with P priety enough, 
might have had for its Title, 1 .carning in Epi- 
tome, / the Compilers were to9 modeſt to ſuf- 
fer il to be prefix dl. 

Nt culy the moſt remarkable Paſſages in Hi 
tory, but alf9 the Sentiments, Opinions aud 
Maxims, of the g1 rateſt Men of Antiquity, © 
alnigſi all Sorts of Subjects, are here alphabeli- 
cally lumm'd up, ad may be render d fanuliar 
without the leaſt Difficulty cr Confuſion : The 
Care taken has been ſo extraordina1 y, that a 
young Student will find ſufficient to enlarge his 
[deas, and an old one may meet many Thing. 
which perhaps all his Reſearches never Preſented 
him wth before. 

To make it likewiſe of more general Uſe, it 
was judg'd proper to throw the whole Collectim 
into Engliſh, as there are a great Number «f 
Perſons defirous of Knowledge, and endu'd with 
Capacities for attaining it, but deny'd the Im— 
provements of Learning, are ignorant of many 
Things, which it would be the Intereſt of Ile 
Commonwealth, as well as of particular Fam- 
lies, that every Individual ſhould be acquainted 
with, 
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STUDENTS Companion. 


Of AGE. 


indifferent in itſelf; The Ce we make of 
it, alone, renders it good, or bad, If a 
Man lives up to the Rules of Virtue, his Life can't be 
too long; if, on the contrary, he follows irregular 
Courſes, it can't be too ſhort; and when God pre- 
ſerves him to a very advanc'd Age, 'tis for the Chaſ- 
tement of thoſe he wou'd ſave. Such an one was 
{tiia, furnam'd The Scourge of Cod, who was per- 
mitted to live an execrable and crucl Perſecutor of 
U1iſtianity, the Space of an hundred and twenty- 
tour Years; after which, he was call'd to the other 
World, to receive the Puniſhment due to his Crimes. 
F511. l. 8. c. 14 
2 Augiſſius was the firſt that acqu'r'd the Title of 
Fneror cf the Romans, and poſſeſs'd it amidſt 4 
'ree-born People, for the Space of fifty fix Years; a 
Favour that Nature never granted to any one of his 
ducceſſors, though ſeveral of them acceded to that 
Dignity, while they were in their Minority. F. 
. G. c. 14. 
2. Calen, Prince of Phyſicians, made known the 


Excellence of his Science on himſelf; having pb 
a 


l. T HE Length or Shortneſs of Man's Life is 
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all his Life, which laſted an hundred and forty Yearz, 
withcut being troubled with any Indiſpoſition. F. 
goj. I. 8. c. 14. 


Of ABSTINENCE. 


1. Bſtinence is not only a Virtue, but a kind of 

X falutary Policy; ſince there are few bodi; 
Diſorders but may be rectify'd, if not wholly cur' 
by it: And as to thoſe of the Mind, the Effects are 
eaſily feen on it, by the Debility Intemperance occæ- 
kons in all its Faculties. Strabo. 

2. Socrates accuſtom'd himſelf to repel Drought in 
this Manner: After having heated his Body with Run. 
ning, or ſome other Exerciſe, he never drank till he 
had thrown away the firſt Bucket of Water he drey 
from the Wel!; in o:der to mortify his ſenſual Ap. 
petite, and render it ſubſervient to the Dictates ol 
Reaſon. Plutareh. 

3. King Cyr; having condeſcended to the Inties. 
ties of one of his Friends, woo invited him to Sup- 
per, was deſir'd by him to name what Viands were 
moſt agreeable to his Appetite, and in what Place he 
would have the Tal le ſpread : To which he made this 
unexpected Anſwer; 'T:5 wy Plea ure, ſaid the King, 
that you prepare this Bang'et on the Side of to: 
River, and that ane Morjcl of Bread compeje it. 
Xenophon. 

4. Scipio Fmilius kept a very ſplendid Table for 
his Friends, but retired himſcif from them, and eat 
only Bread. Mast ulus, I. 4. c. 2. 

5. Maſiniſſa, King of Numidia, was of ſo tem: 
perate a Diſpoſition, that, even at the Age of Ninety 
he made but one Meal a Day; and likewiſe eat of great 
common Joints, without Sauce. Lycoft. in Thealr, 
+ ils, 

6. Mithridates, King of Pontus, never ſat down 
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at Table to his Victuals, even when he was arriv'd at 
a very advanc'd Age. Vid. 

7. Hannibal eat the ſame Proviſion with the meun— 
eſt of his Soldiers. id. 


Of ADULTERY. 


1. AN Dultery diſcovers the Breaſt that harbours it 

to be contaminated with more Vices than 
Uncleanneſs Whoever withes to be guilty of it, 
muſt be both unjuſt and cruel; ſince his Aim is to rob 
another of what is his ſole Right and Property, and 
to involve him alſo in endleſs Diſcontents, for a Mo- 
ment's Self-gratitication. $2772 2. 

2. The Inhabitants of Spar'a were formerly fo 
uncorrupted with the Sin of Adultery, that they did 
not ſo much as know what is was. For the Procf of 
which, may be alledg'd the Anſwer a Sh, nam'd 
Ceradus, made to 2 Stranger, who ait'd him what 
Puniſhment was infl:ted on thoſe furpriz'd in Adulte- 
ry. Friend, ſaid he, there i, no /u2h Tring. But 
ſuppoſing there was reſum'd the Stranger. Then 
ſuch an Offender, reply'd he, world e liable 159 pur 
chaſe a Bull of ſo prepoſterous a Sit", that, invitnied 
on his Back, he might diſenver the Mititain of Tau— 
get in th2 River Eurotas. But, faid the otner, 47 
world be impoſſible to find a Bull of fo monlirous a 
Bigneſs. So would it be equally impollible, return'd 
Geradus, ſmiling, to find au Adullir or in Sparta. 


Plut. z: the L! fe of Lycurgus. 
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Of ALLIANCE. 


1. FT is not to be wonder'd at, if we often fe 

Profeſhons of Friendſhip made, and Alli:nce; 
form'd, between Perſons who in reality have litt 
Re gard for each other's Welfare, and who are even of 
different Religions: For, in ſuch Caſes, the Per, 
with whom the Confederacy is contracted is not the 
Motive of their Views, but the Choice of what ſeen 
molt neceſſary and advantageous to their Iten. 
Thus it was Abraham ated when he enter'd into a 
League with Himelech, King of the P/iliſtines, and 
an Heathen, Gen. xxi. 


AMBASSADOR. 


1. HE Athenians, having ſent Ambaſſadors to 

Arcadia, with Orders to paſ; certain Roads 
preſcrib'd them, were condenm'd to Death, at their 
Return, for not obſerving the faid Limits, though 
they had diſcharg'd themſelves of their Embaſſy with 
the utmoſt Glory and Advantage to the Republick. 
lian, 1.0. 

2. The Samiaus ſent Ambaſſadors to Sparta, who, 
being very tedious in their Speech; the Sparta! Lords, 
after they had concluded, anſwer'd them in this Man: 
ner: The latter Part of your Dijcourſe is wuiintelli 
gible to us, becauſe we cannut remember the Be giiin 
ring, Plut. in his notable Sayings, 
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Of AmMB1TION. 


1. A Mbition is the ſtrongeſt, and moſt violent 

Paiſion, that agitates the Mind of Man; and 
it muſt be only the Height of Virtue that can fur- 
mount it. 

2. Pompey, receiving Letters of abſolute Command 
from the Senate, to wage War againſt the Kings Ti- 
granes and Mithridates ; burſt out into this Excla- 
mation: Ie Gods ! fhall I never ſee an End of my 
Labours * Muſt I be eternally the Slave of Glory : 
and ſhall I always be denied the Sweets of Retiree 
ment with my Wife and Family  Plut. ½ his Life. 

3. Pinder, the Lacedemonian, not being choſen. 
at the Election, one of the three hundred Senators 
that govern'd the Hartan State; return'd very joyti! 
from the Aſſembly, ſaying, He was well pleas'd ta 
find in the City three hundred better, and more able 
Men, than himſelf. P/utarch- 

4. Torquatus and Fabricius abſented themſelves 
from Rome; one, becauſe he would not accept the 
Title of Dictator, and the other of Conſul. 

5. Marius, having paſs'd through all the publick 
Offices of Honour, and ſix Times fill'd the Conſul's 
Chair, which never Roman had done before him; was 
not fatisfy'd with all this, but depriv'd S of the 
Command allotted him in the Mithridatian War, 
though he was very much advanced in Age; propo- 
ing, by it, to obtain the Conſulſhip a ſeventh Time, 
and perpetuate the Sovereign Authority in his own 
Perſon. This Action occaſion'd his total Ruin, all 
l'aly and Spain to be overwhelm'd in Blood by S/, 
and, finally, tne Popular Eſtate reduced to extreme 
F'vranny, Plut. 7 his Life. | 
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Of Ass18TANCE, 


1. FT is the fame Thing to lend Aſſiſtance againſt 

any one, as to attack him yourſelf; and very 
often the Weight of the Diſpute falls more heavy on 
the Aſſiſtant, than on him who is the principal Caule 
of it. 

2. Cre ſiu, King of Lydia, aſſiſted the Babylon. 
ang againlt Gr; but well did he experience afier- 
wards the ill Effects ſuch Meaſures had produced. For 
Crus, having obtain'd the Victory, and fettied his 
Affairs in Babylon, immediately began his March, and 
fell on the Lydians. Herodotus, /. 1. 


Of AvaRicr. 


Y. Varice, ſays Ariſtotle, is a Defe of the Soul, 

which creates in us an inſatiable D fire of a- 
taining Riches, either juſtly or unjuſt'y; always ready 
to accept Favours, and ever backward in conferring 
them ; whence proceeds all Sorts of Baſeneſs. 

2. Avarice, being the meaneſt of all Vices, is le:it 
becoming in a Prince. The Emperor Ca/ign/a had 
Jo great a Tincture of it in his Nature, that no Means, 
how vile and unlawful ſocver, efcap'd his Trial, which 
afforded but the leaſt Proſpect of Gain. He even Jaid 
a Tax on Urine, and made Money of his Siſters 
Cloaths, whom he baniſh'd, after having violat*d 
them: Yet, notwithſtanding all this, in a Year's 
Time he laviſh'd away ſixty-ſeven Millions of Gold, 
that Tiberius, his Predeceſſor, had laid up in the 
Imperial Coffers, during his Adminiſtration. Sl. 

3. Calippus, King of Perſia, after having fill'd a 
Tower with Gold, Silver, Jewels, and other precious 
Things, was attack'd by Allan, King of the Tarts: 

1141) « 
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ius This fordid Prince ſoon felt the ill Confe- 
quence of being too parſimonious; for his own Sub- 
jects afforded him fo little Succour, that his City was 
taken, and himſelf made Priſoner, in that Tower 
which contain'd his Treaſures, by Alan Who faid 
to him, 7, thor had been mere liberal of thy Steret, 
and diſiributed it among thy Troops, thy/elf and City 
had been preſerdd; but fince then art /6 much biget= 
ted ie Go'd, eat, drink, and tate thy Fill of it nom: 
and ſo left him to expire with Hunger, in the midſt 
of his Riches. 

4. Fa':re the Great gives an Account of one, who 
being in the City of Ca//alire, when it was beſisg'd 
by Har.nibel, prefcrr'd the Hope of Gain to the Pie— 
{-rvation of his Life: For he choſe rather to fell a 
Rat, which he had taken, for the Sum of two hun— 
dred Roman Deriers. than to fatisfy his exce ſſive 
Hunger, of which he immediately died; and the Wi- 
ſer Fu chaſer prolong'd his Days, by that Means. 

5. John Maria, Dake of Milan, juſtly, thouſh 
cruelly, puniſh'd the Avarice of a Curate, whorefus'd 
performing his Office for the Interment of a Corpſe, 
b-cauſe the Widow had not wherewith to defray the 
uſual Expences. On this, the Duke went in Perſon 
to accompany the Deceas'd to the Grave, where ht 
order'd the Prieſt to be put into the fame Coſlin, and 
bury'd with him ; a Purithment as horrid as the Crime 
of ſuch ſordid Wretches, who make a Tiailick of 
divine Ritcs, and render mercenary what ought to be 
given ei, eipecially to the Poor. 

6. Foxand.r Severus tilled thoſe Miniſters, whe 
{ot a Price on their Intereit and Recommendation, in 
Smoke, as an Emblem of having deluded his Subjects 
wh vain Promiles, and empty Hopes. 

7. Though Lucius profels'd the Hricteſt Friendſhip 
for C. G:4c hs, yet how ealtly did Avarice diſſolve 
the Bonds of Amity ! Gpprinus, then Conſul, had no 
ſecner publith'd an Edict, That whoever brought the 
Head of Crecch!s, ſhould hate the Weight of it in 
Gold; than this pretended Friend found Means to ac- 

4 compliih 
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96 
compliſh the bloedy Deed, bore the Head through 
ihe City on the Point of his Lance, and, as ſome 
aver, took out the Brains, and fill'd the Skull with 
melted Lead, that it might weigh the heavier. 4. 
Max. I. 9. c. 4. | 


Of ANGER. 


1. NGER is a Weakneſs of Nature, baſe and 

contemptible : It is a Paſſion molt pernicious 
to the Soul, and differs, as Cato ſays, from Malice 
but in this, that it is leſs laſting. 

2. A violent Fit of Anger caus'd the Death of the 
Emperor Valeutinian, by breaking a Vein in his Neck, 
as he ſtrain'd himſelf in the Extremity of his Paſſion. 

3. Athenodorus, taking Leave of Augiſius and 
knowing him to be much addicted to Paſſion, offer'd 
this Preſcription, as a Means to avoid the ill Effects of 
it: Whenever, ſaid he, you find your/elf tran/ported 
by Rage, repeat the twenty-four Letiers of the Greek 
Aiphabet. Bapt. Campo. Fulgoſ. J. 7. c. 2. 

4. Cotys, King of Thrace, having been preſented 
with ſeveral curious Veſſels, made of Glaſs, broke 
them to Pieces as ſoon as he had recompens'd the 
Bearer, leſt his Anger, which he knew bimſelf too 
fubje&t to, ſhould raſlily puniſh any of his Servants 
to whom ſuch an Accident might happen. Flat. tn 
pop h. 

5. The Emperor Theodsſius, inflam'd with Rage 
againſt the People of Salorica, for having ſomented 
a Sedition, and kill'd bis Lieutenant ; fent an Army 
thither, with Orders to exterminate them all. This 
Command was ſo rigidly obey'd, that Men, Women, 
and Children, to the Number of fifteen thuulind, 
vere put to the Sword: Of which Raſtnefs, the Fu 
peror repenting, though too late, inſtituted a Law, 
-nact ng, That the Execution of lis Letters Patente 
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ſhould be ſuſpended till thirty Days, after the Date 
tl.creot, were expir'd, whenever a more than ordi- 
n:ry Puniſhment was decreed to be inflicted. Baron. 
4:1. 290- 

6. Plats feeling himſelf agitated with a violent In- 
dign:tion again{t one of his Servants, for a Miſde- 
meanor of great Importance; and ſeeing Ze5crates 
enter at the ſame Time, ſaid to him: / thor ny truly 

' Friend, Tintreat thee to correct my Servart ;- for, 

it b. oreſece, ry Rage ſurmeunts my Reals: Val. 
Max. . 3. c. i. 

7. M. r Alias, Emperor of Rome, was en- 

wid with many c 55 us Virtues, but was ſo 
exceflive in his Wrath, that the Death only of the 
Tranſgreſſor could appeaſe it. Being incens'd againit 
PMenefi hear, his Sectetury, and ſeverely threatenin:; 
bim; this Aliniſter, knowing the Diſpoſition of his 
ſt r, {ac Reccurſe to a _ gem fer his Safety, 
which was politick, indced, thongh heinous and de- 
teliatle. He ew up a cou perk ed Liſt of the Em- 
peror's Hand, containing the Names of the principal 
aß tuns Gf kus Art ny, Not omitting his own, as 0: 
P.rions he had reſo! v d to put to D -ath, and carry'd 
it to them; ; laying, he ſaw the ſame Paper tall from 
to Empror's Sleeve. They were all greatly aſtv- 
nile d: tar g ving Credit to what they thought hed 
Can EH: ind V. iting, reſolv'd to prevent the Fate de 
ud for them, aud lo went in a Body, and affalli. 
Gi{tdatne 
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Of BAaBLERS, 


ABLERS, whom Phocica juſtly calls the 

FA Thicves of Time, are compar'd by P:utarci 

to empty Veilels, which found the more, the. lets d. 
n them. 
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2. Ariſletle being in Company with a great Bah- 
ler, who aſk'd him every Moment if what he related 
was not wonderful; Not at all, anſwer'd he; but 'ti; 
a very great Wonder that a Man having Feet ſhould 
[tay to hear thee talk, Plut. on Talkativeneſ/5. 

3. To another that ſaid to him, after a long and 
tedious Diſcourſe, Philoſopher, I have wore thy Pa. 
tience oute As how, anſwer'd he, for I did not obſerve 
4 Titile thou ſaidſi. Ibid. 

4. Demaſihenes maintained, that to ſpeak much, 
and be eudur'd, a Man mult be endow'd with the 
Mind of an Angel. Pliny is of the ſame Opinion, and 
adviſes his Pupils to hear much, and ſpeak little. 

5. The City of Athens was taken, and demoliſh'd 
by Sy//a, a Roman Dictator, his Spies having diſco- 
ver'd the weakeſt and leaſt guarded Places of the For- 
tifications by the Bubble of ſome old Men in a Bar- 
ber's Shop. Plut. in his Treati/e of Talkativeneſs. 

6. The Valet de Chambre belonging to Archeluu, 
King of Macedcn, being a very great Babler, aſk d 
his Majeſty, one Day, how he would pleaſe to be 
thav'd. Without ſpeaking a Word, faid he. Plut. 4 
the notable Sayings of Kings, &c. See Silence. 


Of Beauty. 


1, ff res are various Opinions concerning Besu- 

ty : Some place it in the Complexion, others 
in ſome particular Feature; but the molt juſt, as well 
as molt receiv'd one, is, that it conſiſts in a Regula- 
rity of Lines, which gives that fine Air to the Whole 
which is commonly call'd Beauty. 

2. The greateſt Heroes have been moſt ſenſible of 
the Power of Beauty, and have eſteem'd it a Part of 
their Glory to be vanquith'd by it. 

3. Coryſippus the Philoſopher maintain'd, that 
Beauty was adorable: For thy Cos, laid he, mare i 
after their own Lib 7%, 

4. Beauty, 
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4. Beauty, whether it be natural or arrifccial, de- 
ceives the Eyes, inchants the Mind, and takes away 
even the Deſire of not being pleas'd with it. 

5. Elicida, a Crecian Lady, was fo much in Love 
with the Picture of Pretegalis, that ſhe eonfeſs'd, 
when dying, it was to the Sight of that beautiful 
Reſemblance ſhe ow'd her incurable Diſtale, 


Of Bri.aSPHEMY. 


t. TD Laſphemy is the moſt deteſtable of all Sins, 
becauſe it ſeems who!ly to extinguiſh, at 
once, all Fear and Love of the Divine Being. 

2. The Blaſyhenicr, ſays the wiſe Man, is full of 
Iniquity : The Plague {hall never depart from his 
Houſe, Eccluſ. xxiii. 

3. Helefernes, having blaſphemouſly ſaid, there 
was no other God than Nabuchodong/or, was put to 
Death by J Judith xiii. 

4. Seunacherib, King of Al(ſyria, having befieg'd 
the City of J,, became proud of his great 
Forces, and blaſpt.em'd God: For which Reaſon, an 
Angel, the ſame Night, deſtroy'd an kundred and 
ninety thouſand Men; and, in attempting to make 
his Eſcape, was himſelf ſlain, by his own Son. Cron. 


J. 2. c. 19. 


5. In the old Law, Blaſphe mers were ſton'd to 
Death. Nabeth being accus'd, by two falſe Wits 
neſles, of this Crime, was ſton' d. Cycn. J. I. c. 21. 


Of CHASTITY. 
| $ 8 is ſo rare, that, Lucian ſays, only the 


Name of it is to be found: And many have 
maintain'd, that this Virtue, as well as Juitice, has 
long 
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long lince took her Flight to Heaven, leaving nothing 
of herſelf below but ſome few ill-drawn Reſens 
blances of her. Thus does the Malice of Time eſ. 
face the Memory of the moſt glorious Examples. 

2. Scipzo Ajricanus had the Gift of Continence 
towards the young and beautiful Cleria; Aexa der 
to the Wiſe of Darius; Ly/anter to Portia. Pint. 
Lives. 

2, The learned Marcia, Daughter of Mari Var. 

n, was fo exemplary in her Modeſty, that though 
ſhe was the moſt excellent Statuary and Paintreſs of 
her Time, ſhe would never be perſuaded to draw the 
Figure of a Man. 

4. Macrina the Wife of Munlins Torgratus, fo 
much devoted lierfelf to the Reputation of Chaſt'ty 
aid conjugel Affection, that, during the Space o ele- 
ven Years, that her Huſbend ws abſent in the War, 
ſhe never went out of her Houte, never appear'd at 
a Window, nor was ſeen by any Man unveil'd : But 
aſter the Return of Torgratus, happening to be great 
with Child, ſhe dy'd, through the violent Deſire the 
had of behelding a Monſter that was carry'd throvg! 
tie Street before her Lodginzs ; rather than expol- 
Lerſeilf to the View of the World, and forfeit that 
{tcict Relerve ſhe had fo long, and fo faithfully pre- 
ſerv'd. 

5. Jerome, Tyrant of S race, big reproach'd 
with having a ſtinking Breath, became exceedingly 
enrap'd, not againſt the Pe. ſon who had told nim of 
it, but againſt nis Wife, who had never taken notice 
of it: To which ſhe, as modeſtly as prudently, re— 
ply'd, that till then ſhe knew not but it was au Im- 
p:rtecion common to all Men. By this Anſwer, the 
teſtiſy'd a molt exemplary Chaſtity and Fidelity. Plut. 
% the netable Sayings, &C. 

6. A Man of Quality having importun'd a Woman 
of {.acedemon'a for a Favour which fhe did not think 
conſiltent with her Chaſticy to grant, ſpoke in this 
Manner to his Servant, who brought her a Letter: 
(then {was a Firgin, ſaid the, I did adthing witbrut 
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faning firſt conſulted the Will of my Father; and 
ſince I have been a Wife, pay the ſame Obedience to 
that of my Hustands If what your Maſter deſires be 
honeſt and juſ, let him declare it to him, and he ſhall 
find me ready to ſubmit, This Anſwer being deli- 
ver'd with a modeſt Sincerity, ſhut the Mouth of the 
Meſſenger, and his Maſter's alſo, as ſoon as inform'd 
of it. Plut. in the notable Anſwers of the Lacedemo- 
nian Ladies. 

7. Gi/ulphus, Duke of Friou/, being ſlain in Bat- 
tle by Caraums, King of the Hunt, and his Army 
totally vanquiſh'd ; his Duchy was expos'd to all the 


Miſeries of a conquer'd People: The Inſolence of the 


Soldiers was ſo great, that they ſpar'd nothing which 
might gratify their Avorice, Cruelty, or Luſt. The 
vnhappy Prince had left behind him two Daughters, 
no leſs beautiful than chaſte : To avoid the Violation 
of their Virginity, theſe Ladies, with others of their 
Train, put raw Livers, and other Inwards of Fowls, 
under their Arms, and to their Breaſts, which imme- 
diately corrupting, occafion'd ſo offenſive a Stench 


to proceed from their Bodies, as forc'd their intended 


Raviſhers to deſiſt from their Enterprize. Baudier on 
the Religion of the Turks, |. 1. c. 12. 


3. Matilda, a beautiful Nun in Northumberland, 


pluck'd out her Eyes, and ſent them to King John, 
on being inform'd that he had threaten'd the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Monaſtery for protecting her from his 
Violence. 


Of Co ANDMENT. 


. Aulius put his own Son to Death for having 

M fought à Battle unknown to him, and with- 
out his Command, though he gain'd an entire Victo- 
ry over his Enemies. Plut. zu the Life of Fabius 
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2. Aovidins Caſidius puniſh'd with the utmoſt 8c. 
verity ſome Officers, who, perceiv.ng 4 favourable 
Opportunity, had charg'd the Enemy wit aut Com- 
mand, though they had gain'd him a conliderable 
Advantage by it. 


Of CoURAGE. 


1. (0 without Humanity, is no mote than 

a brutal Force; and may be lock'd upon ra- 
ther as a Vice than ite The chief Glory and 
Pleaſure of /ubd:ing ought to conſiſt in the Power of 
faving + He who refuſes Mercy to a ſubmiſſive Foe, 
and ſlaughters in cold Blood, deſerves the App: lation 
of a Butcher, not a Soldier. Marcus A te iu, 
Emperor of Rome, in his Expedition egainſt the 
DParcomarni, now call'd Beben ian, gave ſti ict Or- 
ders to his Army to treat all who yielded up their 
Towns and Forts, or were any way Priſoners of War, 
with the utmoſt Courtely ; ſaiyi:g, he wiſh'd not to 
conquer, but to ſhew the Diſterence between living 
under x Roman and Barbarian Government. Muſicur 
Dacier, in: his Liſe. 

2. Verus, a Aiman General, being about to give 
Battle to the Q adi, was told, they were a very cruel 
Enemy, and never ſpar'd thote who fell into their 
Hands. Se much the better, anſwei'd he; we ul 
vanguiſh them with more Eaſe: For true Courage was 
neden the Companion of Cruelty. Gataker. 

2. Courage is not confin'd to Feats of Arms: He 
who links not beneath the Frowns of Fortune, and 
is above the Fears of Death, in what Shape ſoever 
preſented to him, is no leſs a Hero, than he W 1 ·b 
conquers Kingdoms. Alia. 

4. A Conſciouſneſs of ſuperior Strength often in- 
ſpires a Courage which is not natural: He only is to 
be look'd upon as truly brave, who is intrepid amidſt 
the Dangers of Inequality, Du Pielſe. 
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Of Counser 


Wiſe Ceumſeller is often of more Service to a 

Kingdom than a va/ia-t 7 7 Could 

Gre:ce have boaſted ten ſuch Men as Ces, ten ſuch 

2s Hector could not have detended 27% for ſo long a 
Time. 

2. The Kenan paid a greater Regard to the Wiſ— 
dom of Fabius Main, than to the Courage of 
Marcellus, calling the former the Barter of their 
Republick, the other but the Sword: As judging it 
more praiſe-worthy to know how co pre/erve, than 
to * oo e. 

3. Cicero eſteem'd Solon above Ties, the 
Valour of the General being but ot ſome Times ſer— 
viceable ; but the Aav:ce of the good Cœunſel lor at al 
Times neceſſary, 


Of CouRrTtrsy. 


. Ourteſy purchaſes the World's good Opinion 

$ at an eaſy Rate, Ibſalon, by his Affability 
only, and Freedom of Behaviour, gain'd the Hearts 
of the People in ſuch a Manner, that they atiempred 
to depoſe his Father David, and make him Ning. 

2. The Emperors Thegdeſius, ꝓuliauis, and Con- 
ftaiitine, were belov'd by their Sub] &s tor nothing 0 
much as their Faſineſs of Accets, and the Rc: incl 
with which they liſten'd to all àddreſles, of what 
Nature ſoever. 

3. Mithridates, King of Pour, that he might 
the better entertain all Pcopie wio come to him, 
learn'd the Language 1 twenty-two Nations he had 
under his Subjection. Fai, Mex, . 8. c. 7. 


A The 
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4. The Romans extended their Empire no leſs by 
their Courteſy, than Valour ; for inſtead of treating 
with Rudeneſs and Indignity thoſe they had vanquiſh'd, 
they granted them Privileges they would not have pre- 
ſum'd to aſk. Florus, I. 1. 

5. How greatly did it redound to the Advantage, 
as well as Glory of Cyrus, to treat Gra /i5 in an ho. 
nourable Manner, after he had overcome him. G. 
jus being belov'd by all Creece, a different Behaviour 
would have drawn on him the Reſentment of many 
Princes. Herodotus, J. 1. 

6. Philip, King of Mace don, gain'd as much Lor: 
by his humane and courtecus Uſage of the Atheni ar 
Priſoners, as he did Fame by having taken them, 
Alexander the Great was deſervedly applauded for 
taking off his own Robe, and covering the dead Body 
of Darius with it, the greateſt Enemy he had. Plut. 
in his Life. 

7. Nothing ſo much indear'd the Romans to the 
People of Ce/tiberia, as the ſingular Courteſy and 
Generoſity of Scipio he reſtoring a young and beau- 
ti ſul Priſoner unviolated to her Huſband, and with 
her, as an Augmentation of hcr Portion, all the Gold 
that had been ſent for her Ranſom. Val. Dax. J. 4. 
Co J» 

8. Alexander the Great, invincible in all his Un- 
dertakings, being on his Conqueſts through the Indie, 
Taxiles, one of the Kings of that Country, preſented 
himſelf before him, deliring they might not go to 
War. / thou art leſs powerful than J am, ſaid he, 
receive Peace from me, if more, conſent that I re- 
ceive it from thee. Alexander, admiring the Cour- 
teſy of the Indian, anſwer'd in this Manner: To be 
certain which of us is the ſlrongeſi, we ought to try 
in Combat; but in Courteſy I will be at leaſt th 
Equal, and deſire firſt a Peace with thee, Plut. is: 
his Life. 

9. Titus Veſpaſian, for his great Courteſy, was 
call'd The Delight of Mankind. Joſ. I. 1. 
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to. Marcus Aurelius, that his Subjects might have 


he more eaſy Acceſs to him, would have no Guards 
in his Palace. 


Of CuniosrTty. 


J. ILV N the Jew ſaid, that Curioſity was tlie 

Rack of Nature; that it extended the Mind, 
by little and little, till it utterly deſtroy'd all its 
Force. 

2, Sclomen aſſures ns, that Curioſity was given to 
Man as a Puniſhment for his Sins. Eccl. iii. 

2. Empedocles threw himſelf into the Flames of 
Mount Aina in a Tranſport of Curioſity, to know 
from what Source thoſe eternal Fires were deriv'd. 

4. Ariſtophanes loſt his Sight by gazing too cuti- 
ouſly on the Sun. 


had the Curioſity to ſee Sophronia naked in the Bath. 
b. Percides, by too curicuſly ſearching into the 
— 6h of Folly, loſt his Senſes, and became a Fool 
imſelf. 

7. Pliny, who wrote a Hiſtory of Natural Philo- 
ophy, was ſuffocated with the Flames and Vapours 
ff Mount tua in Sicily, as he was endeavouring to 
ind out the Cauſe of them. 

8. Demaratzs having been ſeveral Times all:'d, by 
Perſon impertinently curious, who was the beſt Man 
n Varta; anſwer'd, at laſt, He ue i, leajt like the. 
lut. in the Life of Lycurgus. 


Of DirFIDENCE. 


12 difident Man enjoys not a Moment's 
Repoſe: Whatever he ſces, or hears, gives 


N him 


5. Polianthe had his Eyes pluck'd out for having 
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him Suſpicion. If a Perſon comes too near him, he 
imagines Danger in tae 7 if at a Diſtance, 
he looks on it as a Mark of ſome ſecret Deſign againſt 
him. If he fees Two diſcourſing together, he ſup. 
poſes them talking of him; he takes all Civilities as 
only meant to inſnare him, and all reſerv'd Behaviour 
as a ſure Teſtimony of Diſguſt: To be brief, every 
Thing is ſuſpected, every Thing gives him Aprre- 
henſion. 

2. If a Man can't conſide in his Fellow- creature, 
what Contentment can he have? Where can he apply 
far Counſcl, Protection, or Aſſtance? To whom can 
he communicate his Thoughts ? With whom mult he 
rejoice, or mourn ? 


Of Drsyair. 


I. ESP AIR is the moſt dreadful of all the Paſ. 

ſions: It makes us guilty of blaſpheming 
the Mercy of the Moſt High, as judging it not power- 
ful enough to pardon our Offences ; and drives us to 
Actions the moſt unnatural and criminal. 

2. Zoma, the great Philoſopher, after having liv'd 
many Years teaching and practiſing all the moral Vir. 
wes, fell, at laſt, into this Phrenzy of the Soul, and 
laid violent Hands on his own Life: For this Reaſon, 
the Lydians pluck'd down his Effigy from the Temple, 
where it had been ſet up, and: bury'd it in his Grave; 
to the End, that all Remembrance of him, and his 
Crime, might be baniſhed from the Minds of the 
People. 

3. Deſpair, ſays Tubero, is ſo violent, that it ab 
ters the very Propenſity of Nature, and makes us Co 
what otherwiſe we ſhould be moſt averſe to. The 
Remans ſometimes profited by it, and inipos'd on their 
Troops a Neceſſity of fighting to the laſt Moment, by 
ſhutting up all Paſſages for Flight, even in the utmoſt 
Emergencies, f 
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4. Gaſlon de Foix having gain'd the Battle of Ra- 
venna, not fatisfy'd with his Victory, would needs 
purſue a Squadron of Spaniards, who fled before 
him; but they perceiving it 1impoiſible to eſcape, grew 
bold by Deſpair, and turn'd ſo courageouſly upon him, 
that he Joſt his Life, and all the Conqueſts he had 
obtain'd in /ta/y, Du Haillan, in the Life of Lewis 
tne Twelfth, 


Of Discouksx. 


I, Iſcourſe is the Image of the Soul; the wiſe 
Man, and the Fool, is diſtinguiſh'd by it: 
For when either are ſilent, *tis eaſy to miſtake the 
one for the other. The Fool, therefore, ought not 
to ſpeak but upon great Neceſſity ; nor the wiſe Man 
to forbear it too much. 

2. Plutarch ſays, that Words are like Gold; the 
more purify'd from drofly Compariſons, and Repe- 
titions, the more they are in Value; and that a very 


few Sentences may comprize a great Number of In- 
tructions. | _ 


. 
32 
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Of Disckrriox. 


1. IT was great Diſcretion in Philip, King of Ma- 

cedonia, to abandon many Places to the Ko- 
mans, when he found it was not in his Power to pre- 
ſerve them for any long Time. The Xomans theme 
ſelves alſo, after the Rout of Cannes by Hanibal, 
reſus'd giving any Succour to their beſt Allies; chu- 
ling rather to fee them ſubdu'd, than not entirely 
Conquerors, if aſſiſted by them. 
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2. The Acmans would never have two Enemies at 
a Time, always making Peace with one before they 
commenc'd a War with another. They would not 
break with £:tiochrs, till they were in Alliance with 
Philip of Macedon. 


O Diss8I1MUL ATION, 


1 is ſo neceſſary, in ſome Cafes, 
L that he who is entirely without it, is certain 
of being expos'd to the Contempt of the World: 1 
mean not, that we ought to deccive ourſelves by real- 
ly imagining Things go better with us than they do, 
but deceiving others by an Appearance ef being hap- 
pier than we are: This is the Means to make our 
Friends more fi-m, our Euemies more fear'/ul of of- 
rnd us, and thoſe wii are indifferent to us, more 
ip ettul to us. 

2. The City of Veh laus being beſirg'd, the Inha- 
bitants were inform'd, that the Enemy were about to 
bring their Battering Rems to the Walls; on which 
they made a preat Breach in them, themſelves: 
Crying out, This is what we wanted: Come on, we 
d:fire u more than to ſee you within wir Cates. 
This reſolute Behaviour making the Beſiegers imagine 
they were better provided for their Reception than 
they at firſt believ'd, occaſion'd the Siege to be rais'd. 

3. Conſiguce, the Father of C:ſfautine the Great, 
having many about him, who all {cem'd to emulate 
each other in deſerving his Confidence, made Trial 
of them by this Means: He pretended, that he 
would banith from his Court, and deprive of all Dig- 
nity, thoſe who would not renonnce hri//;a/tty, 
On this, ſeveral embra-'d the Change, and others 
perf. ver'd ; which latter he retain'd, and made his 
Favourites; telling the others, that he ſhould never 
b-liesc iat Man would be faithſul to him, who could 
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abjure his Faith for any temporal Good. Baron. 
Ain. 304. 

4. Alexander the Creat was never in any great 
Danger but he diſſembled an Aſſurance of Victory; 
which his Men taking for a good Omen, made them 
ruſh on their Enemics with double Vigour, 


Of Drv1s10N. 


I. Iviſion among the Inhabitants of a Country, 
the Denizens of a City, or any other Mem- 


bers of a Community, is greatly pernicious ; it is of 


infir ely worſe Conſequence than can poſſibly be ap- 
preh:nded : Nor do I think our Enemies wiſh, or 
the Wrath of Heaven ſend down a more deſtructive 
Miſchief. Is there a War ſo dangerous? A Famine 
ſo horrible? A Plague fo cruel? It is weakening our- 
ſelves, giving Force to our Adverſaries, opening 
them the Gates, and putting the Victory into their 
Hands. 

2. While the Greeks were diſputing among them- 
ſelves, who ſhould be Chief, Philip, King of Mace- 
don, privately encourag'd each Competitor, aſſiſting 
the one againſt the other, till, weaken'd by their 
bome-bred Jars, they became an eaſy Prey to foreign 
Force. 

3. What open'd the Gates of Feruſalem to Autio- 
chus, King of Syria, and caus'd the total Deſtruction 
of it, but the Contention between two Perſons for the 
Dignity of High- prieſt? One favour'd by the Nobi- 
lity, the other by the People. Maccavees, J. I. c. 1. 

4. What Mis for tunes happen'd in £ng/and ; what 
Rivers of Blood were ſpilt, by the Difſention of the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſler? How many Miſeries 
did 1taly labour under, by the Diſcord of the Ces 


and Cibelins ? 
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Of DueLs. 


t. CCipio Aſricarus and Matellus were known to 

8 be Men of the greateſt Courage, yet would 
they never fight in ſingle Combat; ſaying, it b-came 
a General to die as a General, and not as a private 
Mag. 

2. Theophraſius maintain'd, that he who loſt his 
Life in a Duel, robb'd his Country of that he had no 
Right to diſpoſe of. Plut. zz: the Life of Sertorius. 

3. Mark 4:thony, having challeng'd Auguſtus Ces 
far, receiv'd for Anſwer, that his Liſe was of too 
much Conſequence to his Subjects, to hazard it inglo- 
riouſly. Plut. in the Life of Anthony. 


— 


Of Drarx. 


7. Eraclitus ſaid, that Youth and Ahe, Health 
and Sictnes, Life and Death, were but the 

Conſequences of cach other; and that from the Be- 

winning we had been in a perpetual Tranſition. 

2. When we ſee a Perſon number'd among the 
Dead by ſome unlook'd-for Accident, we ought not 
10 content ourſelves with letting fall ſome Tears over 
the dead Body, as Ce/ar on the Head of Pompey, or 
HMatelius on Airaſtus; we ſhould rather prepare our- 
ſelves againſt the like ill Fate, ſince none, however 
great or ſeemingly ſecure, are exempted from num- 
berieis Dangers. 

3. We live but to die; and ts our Ways of Living 
are vaſtly diff-re::t, ſo arte alſo our Deaths. Furen— 
tius dy'd of Age in his Bed; Hannibal grew old in 
War, yet had nis Diys at laſt limited by Poiſon: 
Macronius, in the Flower of his Youth, dy'd cf 
Grit; Scipio of a Surfeit, Marius by the Sword. 
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Fire, Water, open Force, and private Fraud, have 
brought the greateſt and the wiſeſt to an untimely 
End. 

4. Weep, ſaid Thales the Mileſian, when thor haſt 
a Child born; becauſe thou art certain he muſt die. 

5- Anaxageras being told of the Death of his only 
Son, ſaid no more than this; [42ew he was a Mortal. 
Plut. de ira cohibenda. 

6. Sccrates ſeeing a Mother inconſolable for the 
Death of her Son, aſk'd her in what Manner he had 
livd: To which ſhe anſwer d, BI % Tien, 
ſaid he, thou haſt great Cauje to reijnice that he has 
fniſÞ'd his Days with Glory. If he bad bean big, 
thou aiſo ſhouldſt have been than'f:il ti the Gods j r 
defriving him of the Power to diſotcy thei uny 
longer. 

7. Be not troub/ed, ſays Seneca, that thy Friei:d 
0675 before thee . It oder, his Ae adcivanded the 
Prece dence : if yow:ger, his Death ſhould warn thee 
to prepare jor the lite; ſiuce Life is net aſſign'd to 
Days, or Weeks, or Mui, or Years, 


Of EDucarTionN. 


I, Ducation is to the Mind what Cleanlincls is 

to the Body; the Beauties of the 292, as well 
as the other, are blemiſh'd, if not tet lly loft, by 
Neglect: And as the richeſt Diamond cannot ſhoot 
fo th its Luſtre, wan ing the Lapidary's Skill; ſo will 
the latent Virines of the no leſt Mind be bury'd in 
Obſcurity if not call'd forth by Precept, and che Rules 
of good Manners. Moc" fancalt. 

2, That Father, ſays the learned Baudier, who 
takes Care to feed and cluath his Son, but neglects 
o give him ſuch Accompliſhments as befit lis Capa- 
ty, and Rank in the World, is more than half his 

Mur- 
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Murderer; ſitce he deſtroys the better Part, and but 
continues the other to endure a Life of Shame. 

2. It was leſs to the Force of their Arms, than to 
their Man ners, and th- Excellence of their Education, 
that the Romans were indebted for their Reputation. 
Salluſ!. 

4. Peter the Great, late Czar of 1 will be 
more immo tel by the Progreſꝭ he made in civilizing 
one of the moſt i--rbarous Nations in the World, than 
by the large Additions he made to his Territories, 


See his Liſ: : 


Of ELOQUENCE. 


A. HE Floquence of Vi Anthony hinder'd 
the Soldiers of ri rom killing him, 
Val. Max. J. 8. c. q. 

2. A Painter, nam'd Cate, to encourage Men 
to the Study of Elequencc, repreſent ed Hose vomt. 
ing precious Stones, and many other Poets ſt, ndung 
round him, ſwallowing wl.at came out of hi Mouth. 
Ali au. I. 13. Var. Hiſt. 

2. Cicero having made a put lick Oration in Praiſe 
of /ilarcus Craſſus, a few Days after ſpoke as much 
in his Prejudice in the ſame Place, and before the 
ſame Audience; on which Craſſis, being among them, 
interrupted him, conjuring him to remember what he 
had ſo lately maintain'd in his F.vour. I am far 
from forgetting what I ſaid, reply'd Cicero; bit 
when I defended you in that manner, it was only 1 

ew the Force of Eloquence, which can make the 
worſt Things appear good. Plut, in the Life of G- 
cer. 
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Of ForRT1TUDE. 


f. EAT, which aſtoniſhes the Boldeſt, made 
not Seneca the Philoſopher change Counte- 


nance: He beheld, with ſtedfaſt Eye his Blood and 


Life guſh out together; and neither endeavour'd to 
move the Pity of the Tyrant, nor exclaim'd againſt 
his Cruelty. 

2. Publius Rutilius being unjuſtly baniſh'd, never 
chang'd his Countenance, nor his Manner of Living, 
nor ever ſollicited the Senate to recal him; but paſs'd 
the Remainder of his Days with the ſame G:andeur 
and Chearfulneſs as before ; ſhewing himſelf not in 
the leaſt troubled or enraged at the Alteration of his 
Condition. Val. Max. 1.6. c. 4. 


Of Fip LIT. 


I, A S Pompey treated Autouius in his Ship, a Cor- 

ſair whiſper'd him, If you will command tie 
to cut the Ropes of the Auchors, you may be Lord of 
all the Roman Empire. Thou might! , reply'd that 
great Man, hove dove it without my Crders ; but let is 
content ourſelves with what we poſſe/s, rather than vi- 
hate our Faith, or commit à treacherous Att. Plut. 
In the Life of Autoniuis. 


Of FLATTERY. 


. Lattery, though ſweet to the Far, ſiys Caſſio- 
| dore, is bitter to the Vaderſtarding ; becauſe 
uU makes us Strangecs to ourjelves, It gives the Name 
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of /iberal to the Prodigal; wiſe and prudent to the 


Ac aritions ; it calls the Debanchee an accompliſh 
Conrtier ; the ch/linate, a conſtant Man; the Aothful, 
grave; the diunten, a good Gray mecca In fine, 
there i* no Vice, how deteſtable ſoever, but it can 
cloak, unde the Appearance of a Virtue. Baudier, 

2. As the Hof has ſome Reſemblance of the Dag, 
ſays Epictetus, ſo has the Flatterer of the Friend: 
And it requires ſome Penetration to diſtinguiſh them, 


Of ForTuNE. 


I, Heophraſius fays, that Fortune takes Pleaſure 
in giving Felicity where it is leaſt expected; 
the ſame in taking it away. 

2. Porcenia found an End of his Miſeries in this 
World on a Dung hill, where 7:5 found the Re-cſta- 
bliſkment of his Happineſs. 

3. Demetrius the Phaterian, having read, in one 
of the Trapedies of Euripides, that the good For- 
tune of this World is never 1o fſiz d, but that an Hour 
might deſtroy it; faid, This 3s a wiſe Crnſideration; 
yet it had been much better, if, inſtead of an Hour, 
he had ſaid a Minute. 

4+ Valerian ended his Days in Priſon, where he 
had been put by Sapor, King of Parthia, who had 
many Times mounted his Horſe on the Neck of that 
miſerable Emperor. h 

5. Aurelian, the Son of a Peaſant, by Degrees 
raifed himſelf' to the imperial Dignity. 

6. The Emperor Prod was the Son of a Gardi- 
ner. Maxiiuian, of a Lockſmith. 

7. in, for his Virtue, ſirnamed the Great, 
from a Driver of Hogs in Thrace, became Empeidr 
of Rome. 

8. Auguſins Ceſar, the Succeſſor of Julius, ſend- 
ing his Son to the War, wiſhed that he * as 
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valiant as Scipio, as beloved as Pompzy, and as for- 
tunate as himſelf, 


„ W 


Of FAITH. 


4 1 great and illuſtrious Perſons of Anti- 
quity, thought ng Virtue wor cammend— 
able than a ſtrict Obſervince of their Word; they 
looked on it as the firſt Foundation cf juſtice, the 
Bond of Amity, and the chief Support of Socigty. 

2. Auguſtus having publiſhed vy Sound of Trum- 
pet, that he would give five and twenty thouſand 
Crowns to any Perſon that ſhould take Cg, chief 
of the Rebels in Spain, and bring im betor him. 
He came himſelf, and boldly demanded the Sum 
promis'd. The Emperor immediately paid the Mo- 
ney, and gave him his Pardon, chat it migat not be 
pid he took away his Life to truſtrate him of the 
Reward. 


Of FRATERNITY. 


I. Polonida, Mother of Eumenes, and three other 

warlike Men, reputed herſelf extremely hap» 
py, and gave Thanks to.the Gods; ut, f-id the, er 
my great Riches, nor for my Principality, but jor 
leing the Mother F three Sens who have no «ther 
Emulation among thei, than who {hall be the beſt 
Subject, and ſiucereſt Friend of his eicer Brother, So 
much in thoſe Days was natural Affection held in Eſti- 
mation, and Virtue reputed above We-lth, or all 
other temporary Felicities. P/ut. in his Trcat.le of 
fraternal Love. 
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2. A Perſian being aſk'd, that if his Brother or 
Son were condemn'd to die, which he would chuſe to 
ſave; made Anſwer, My Brother. Fur, ſaid he, J 
may have more Sous; but ny Father and Mother be. 


ing dead, I can have no more Brothers, Eraſmus, 
I, 6, Aph. 

Of Gov. 
4. HE Divine Being can never be otherwiſe 


than himſelf, always infinite, incomprehen- 
ſible, mercifal, and good. He gives us Reaſon not 
only to enable us to def: nd ourſelves from human Ille, 
but alſo to gnide us to the Way of attaining everlaſt- 
ing elicity; and who follows not its Dictates, is the 
fole Author of his own Perdition. 

2. Not to acknowledge a Supreme Being, Author 
of all Things, is the moſt groſs and ſtupid Error, 
Though he is inviſible, onr Eyes ſee nothing but what 
are Teilimonies of bim: He ſhews himſelf to Man- 
kind in all his Works; the Heavens recount his Glo- 
rv, and the Firmamcnt declares his mighty Power. 
The Poet Claudian delating within himſelf if the Af- 
j4irs below were influenced by a ſuperior Power, con- 
fels'd thot the admirable Coherence he perceiv'd in 
ail Things, the Obedience of the Sea, the Revolu- 
on of the Scaſons, and the Separation of Night and 
Day, mult be under the Direction of a ſupreme Mo- 
ver, who cſtabliſh'd all Things in that exact Har- 
mony, who gave Light to the Sun, ſet Bounds to the 
— and planted the Earth in the Middle of the Uni- 
verſe. 
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Of HasrTs, 


© HAT great Monarch Agu/'us Cæ ſar never 

wore any other Habits than what were made 

by his Wife and Daughter, and very grave and plain. 

2. The noble Eparinondas, Captain- general of the 

Thebans, contented himſelf with one Garment a Year, 
Eli au, I. 5. Var. Hiſt. 


Of HisroRv. 


J. Iſtory is the moſt ample Theatre that one 

can poſſibly imagine: It is the Exchange 
where every Man may find what he has need of. We 
ſee Shipwrecks without Fright, Wars without Dan- 
ger, the Cuſtoms, Government, and Manners, of the 
different Nations, without the Fatigue or Expence of 
Travel: We can examine into their Beginnings, their 
Progreſs, and their Ends; and to what Cauſes the 
aggrandizing or the Ruin of Monarchies was owing. 
Hiſtory is the Treaſury of Things paſt, the Patron 
of thoſe to come, the true Picture of Mankind. the 
Proof of our Deeds, and, according to Cicero, the 
Teſtimony of Time, the Light of Truth, the Life 
of Memory, and the Meſſenger of Antiquity ; by 
which one ſees at once, and without any Trouble. 
what thouſands of Men have been Witneſs of with 
the Loſs of their Lives and Fortunes It makes us 
wiſe by ſhewing us the Miſtakes of others, and ex- 
cites us to Virtue by the Example of thoſe who have 
done well. 
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Of Honour. 


T. OMPEY the Great, after having van. 

quiſh'd Tygranes, King of Pontus, and taken 
him Priſoner, choſe rather to reſtore him to his Dig- 
nity, and make him a Friend and Ally of the amar, 
than to carry him to them in Triumph; ſaying, that 
the Clory of an Age was more valuable than that 9 
a Day. | 


Of Hope. 


1. Enceſlaus, King of Hungary, being chaſed 

from his Dominions by his rebellious Sub- 
jects, us'd frequently to ſay, the Hope that I had ir 
Men, hinder'd my Hope in God; but now I depend o. 
him alone, I doubt nos but I ſhall ſtill overcome, As 
he believ'd, ſo it happen'd, for he was in a ſhort Time 
reſtor d to his States. 


— —— —  ———— — =__—____@C—— _c 
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Of IcNoRAaNCE. 


I. 1 * rence ſays, that the Earth produces nothing 
worſe than an ignorant Man, who as much 


a Statue, or an inſenſible Log of Wood as he ſeems, 


is capable of being faſhion'd into the molt dangerous 
Tool. Another great Author proves, that he differs 
but little from the 57ute Creation, nothing being ſo 
raſh as Ignorance. 

2. Alexander th: Great gave a large Sum of Money 
to Cher :/1us, an ignorant Poet, that he might write 
no more. 
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Of IMAGINATION. 


1. | Magination is a Ray of Divinity, the Senſes con. 

tribute nothing to its Operation; it does all, 
has all within itſelf, nor can even Reaſon either add 
to, or diminiſh its Power. 

2. The Force of Imagination was greatly proved it. 
Sf hocles, who having dream'd he ſhould die in three 
Days, did fo, without Feeling, or indced being pot- 
felt of any corporeal Diſeaſe. 


Of INcRATITUDE, 


I, M ONG the many excellent Laws that Dr 4.5 
eſtabliſhed in AMheus was, the Puniſhment o 
Ingratitude with Death. 

2. AMexander the Great was the molt liberal Prince 
of his Time; Julius Ce/ar the molt forgiving, yet 
would the one never give any Thing to an ungrateful 


Perſon, nor the other pardon him if at any Time 
found guilty. 


Of IxJusT1CE, 


I, HERE is nothing more grievous to good 
Men, than to fee Villany tupported; and 
nothing more emboldens the wicked, than the Bclief 
they may perſiſt with Impunity. | 
2. Pau/ariias kill'd Philip of Macedon, becauſe 
he had refuſed to do him Jultice, and raiſed £::;pa- 
ter, his Adverſary. Plut. in the Lite oi PH. 
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Of INTELLIGENCE, 


* HE Spartans miintain'd, that it was not 

Walls, nor Bulwarks, nor Gates that made 
a City impregnable, but the Virtue of the Men with— 
in them; for they were feared by their Neighbours, 
and rever'd by the whole World without either For- 
trels or Fortification, 

2. The Ken an, were never unhappy till there 
grew Diviſions among themſe!ves, and were uncon- 
querable when in good Intelligence with each other ; 
ich occaſion'd the Proverb, a Roman only could 
ſabdue a Roman. 


— —————— 


Of Jupces. 


T famous Advocate called Machetas, pleading 

£ a Cauſe one Day before Philip of Macedon; 
the King happen'd to be drowſy, and not compre- 
hending well what the Advocate had ſaid, gave Sen- 
tence agaiuſt his Client; on which Mac hetas with a 
loud Voice, cry'd out, that he appeal'd to Philip, 
King of Mace den. This not only fully awoke, but 
alſo incenſed the Monarch, who aſk'd him fiercely, 
why he appral'd to him who had already paſt the 
Doom? 7% yur waking Seutiments, Sir, replied he, 


nothing diſmay'd, for when you gave ſo unjuſt 4 


Sentence, you were not yourfelſ. Plut. in his notable 
Sa) ing. 

2. The fame Philip another Time being Judge be- 
tween two very wicked Men, ordain'd that one ſhould 
fly out of Macedon, and the other ſhould run after 
him. Plut. in the Continuation of his Life, 
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Of TvsTiICE, 


1. TD Hocion refus'd to appear for Catila his Son- 
in-Law, being detected of taking a Sum of 

Money unjuſtly ; telling him, thoſe only who acted 

honourably were his Kindred. Plut. ir his Life. 

2, The Emperor Aure/ian was ſo fearful of bring- 
ing any Perſon into the Judicature who ſhould be un- 
worthy of it, that he would never give the Dignity 
of Senator to any without the Approbation of the 
whole Senate. 


Of KNOWLEDGE, 


I. Emoſiheres, after having liv'd an hundred 

Years, when he perceiv'd himſelf dying, 
faid, he felt no other Regret than that he left the 
World juſt when he had attain'd Knowledge enough 
to be uſcfal to it. 


— 


Of KiNGs. 


1. A Riſletle affirms, a King ought to be the Ge- 

A neral of the War, the Judge of civil Differ- 
ences, the Father of the Diltreſs'd, and the Maſter of 
divine Ceremonies. 

2. Ageſicles, King of Lacedemonia, being aſk'd 
by a Foreigner how he durſt truſt himſelf without 
Guards, as he frequently did ; anſwer'd, Becauſe all 
m People look on me as their Father, and take an In- 
tereſt in my Life» Plut. in the notable Sayings of 


Kings. 
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Of Law. 


. To/omy, King of Egypt, had at one Time fe. 


ven Ambaſſadors, from ſeven of the moſt 
flouriſhing Republicks of that Time. As he enter- 
tain'd them in his Palace, a Diſpute happen'd among 
them, which was govern'd by the beſt Laws; which 


 Þtolomy perceiving, and willing to take Advantage of 


their Contention, to learn ſomething that might be 
uſeful to his own State, deſir'd they would each of 
them reveal three of the beſt Laws of his Country. 
This being readily agreed to, the Ambaſſador of the 
Romans began, and faid, We hold the Temples of the 
Geds in the utmoſt Reverence : We pay a ftrid Obe. 
dience to our Rulers, and puniſh Cffences with Seve- 
rity. The Carthaginian faid, In our Republick the 
Nobles never ceaſe to ſiudy, the Philoſophers to teach, 
nor the Mechanicks to work, The Sicilianu ſaid, With 
us there is ne Partiality ; Virtue is the only Merit 10 
mate a Man riſe, and our ſrict Obſervance never 
fails to give the Laurel where tis due, The Rhodiar 


ſaid, Our Commonwealth is happy in having its old 


Men honour'd, its young Men baſhful, and its Mo- 
ten complying, and of few Ii rd. The Athenian 
ſaid, We cannot ſuffer a rich Man proud, à pur 
Man idle, nor theſe ignorant who are to govern us, 
The Lacedemonian ſaid, In Sparta we have no Enty, 
becauſe all are equal; no Avarice, becauſe our Cucd: 
are in cmmon; nor no Idlencfs, becauſe we are all 
oblig'd to work, The Siciontan ſaid, We admit 1 
Per ſun to travel and infect our Manners with an ape- 
iſh Imitation of what may he ſeen Abruad; we ſuffer 
ne Phyſicians to plague us with imaginary Diſeaſe,, 
nar Lawyers to diſiraci our Rights, under the Pretence 
of adjuſting them. 

2 There is no Law whatever of greater Uſe, than 
that which obliges a Son to obey his Father, a Subject 
Jus Plince, or a Servant his Malter, 


cf 
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Of Lazivrss. 


1. Azineſs is ſo pernicious, that it not on! 

opens the Way to all manner of Debaucheries 
in a vicious Mind, but it alſo fpo:1: the molt virtuouſly 
inclin'd. 

2. Apelles, the moſt excellent Painter that ever 
was, teſtify'd ſo great a Feir of falling into this Vice, 
that he ſet himſelf every Day a Taſk, with a Penance 
annex'd to the Failure of it, to combat, as he faid, 
with fo deteſtable a Fault. 

3. The ancient Kings of Egyyt kept their People 


always employ'd in building Pyramids, to hinder the 
Growth of this Vice. 


** — 


Of LaMENTATION. 


. HOSE Ills, of which we are not permitted 

to complain, fit heavicſt on us. Lerman 
tius declar'd, he found more Eaie in lamenting his 
Captivity, than he did Pleaſure in being congratulated 
on his Liberty. 

2. To ſpeak in a philoſophical Manner, the Grief 
that would burſt the Heart in a conceal'd Diſtreſs is 
great Part of it evaporated by Lamentations; as ſtrong 
Spirits retain all their Force when kept cloſe, but 
once ge*''ing Vent, mingle with the Air, and loſe 
themſelves inſenſibly. 

3. Tis not a Weakneſs, fays Plate, to lament un- 
der ſome Afflictions; but a very great one to give way 
to Sorrow for every Accident, 
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Of MisrorTUNE. 


4.5 IS on infallible Maxim in Nature, that the 

moſt happy in ſome Things, are moſt the 
contrary in others: For as the Earth produces no 
Roſes without Thorns, ſo Heaven gives no good For- 
tune without a Proportion of the Reverſe, as an 
Alloy. 

2. Though A'exander had conquer'd till no more 
was Jeft for him to ſubdue, yet was he ſabdu'd him- 
ſelf, by the Malice of a Traitor, who took away his 
Life, though he could not take away his Glory. 

3. Phocion maintain'd, that no Man could be ſaid 
to be perfectly wiſe, or perfectly happy: The one is 
not exempt from ſome Follies, nor the other from 
ſome Mis ſortunes. 

4. Misfortunes are the Trials of tl.e Soul: The 
Guilty yield to them, but the Truly-innocent deſpiſe 
them. 


Of MARRIAGE. 


I. HE Spirit of God, ſpeaking by his Apoſtle, 

| does Honour to Marriage, calling it the Re- 
preſentation of his holy Union with the Church: Tis 
God himſelf that has eflabliſh'd it, Man ought not 
to aboliſh it. | 

2. Thoſe who know what it is to love, can find 
no Content of Mind but in the chaſte Delights of 
Marriage; all other Afﬀections end in Enjoyment, 


| becauſe Reaſon will take no Part but with what is 


laudable 
3. The Roman Laws pu. iſn'd thoſe who refus'd to 
marry, a d prohibited them the Pſion of any 
publick Diguitics; giving, on the other hand, great 
Prei- 
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Privileges to thoſe who had Children. Bun , 
I:onoog. 59. 

4. Anuguſius Ceſar laid a Tax on all who were 
found unmarry'd after twenty-five Years of Age, or 
who had not Children. 

5. The chief Duties of a Wife are theſe : To 
preſerve an inviolable Fidelity to her Huſband's Bed ; 
to preſerve his Secrets as her Life; if he be rich, to 
augment his Wealth by her Induſtry; if poor, to 
conſole him, and be content with the ſhorteſt Allow- 
ance, when 'tis all he can afford; to partake in all 
his good and ill Fortune; in Youth to be ſweet, fond, 
and affable; in an advanc'd Age to be agreeable, wiſe, 
and ſincere. 

6. Marcus Cato marry'd a Wife more noble than 
rich, believing, that an illuſtrious Births conduc'd 
great y towards a Propenſity to good Actions. Plat, 
in his Actions. 

7. Valeria, a Roman Lady, ought to ſerve as an 
Example to the Widows of latter Ages. This virtu- 
ous and faithful Matron, whenever ſollicited for Mar. 
nage, ſaid, ſhe muſt be guilty of Adultery to conſent : 
For though her Huſband was dead to the reſt of the 


World, be was ſtill alive to her, and ever would be 
ſo, Fraſinus, Il. 8. Apoph. 


Of Memory. 


[. Emory is the Mother of the Muſes, ſays Plu- 
tarch, the Treaſury of Sciences, the Ear of 
the Deaf, and the Eyes of the Blind. 

2. Themiſtocles knew the Perſon of every Citizen 
of Athens, and could call each by his proper Name. 
Plat. in his Life. 

. Cyneus, Ambaſſador from King P;: rhus, had 
deen no more than one Day in Rome, betore he ſalut- 
ed all the Lords, Senators, and Cheval.ers, accord- 
ing to their Ranks, and by the ir particular Names. 


4. Julius 
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4. Julius Ceſar would frequently diate to his 
Secretary, read a Book, and hear the Diſcourſe of 
thoſe that ſtood by, at the fame Time. Put. in his 
Life. 


5. Seneca repeated two thouſand Names, having 


x a heard them but once, beginning at the laſt, and cal. 
ling them in order till he ended with the firit. 


6. Of all the Faculties of the Mind, P/iny main- 
tains there is none more wonderful than Memory. 


Of Nrckssixv. 


1. Is not without Reaſon that we ſay Neceſſi 

has no Law, ſince it frequently compels us 
to that which is moſt detcſtable to our Natures. The 
Baby/imians being beſieg'd by Darins, and finding 1 
Scarcity of Proviſions, kill'd all the old Men, Wo- 
men, and young Children, that they might maintain 
only ſuch as were uſeful in War. Bapt. Campoſul, 
4 J. e. 6. 

2. The Defeat of Canes was ſo dreadful to the 
Romans, that they were conſtrain'd to take the veſ- 
ſels conſecrated to the Honour of their Gods to aſſiſt 
them in the War, to make Boys of ſeven Years old 
bear Arms, and to enliſt among their Troops fax thou- 
ſand Criminals condemn'd to Death. All theſe Cir- 
cumſtances were ſhameſul in themſelves, and doubly 
ſo to the mai Honour and Generoſity; yet did Ne- 
ceſſity enforce them to it. Val. Max. I. 7. c. 8B. 

3. Cambyſes, King of Perſia, making War in E- 
thicpia, found his Army ſo oppreſs'd by Hunger, that 
he was oblig'd to kill ſome of his leaſt able Soldiers, 


for Nouriſhment to the others. Hat. Campoful, I.). 
c. 6, 


of 
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Of Op Dir xx. 


1. Bedience is ſo material a Point, that Sm 
tells us, in the Firſt of Mig, it is better 
than Sacrifice. 

2. Theopompus, King of Lacedemouia, being aſk'd 
if the Proſperity of Sparta conſiſted in their Kings 
knowing better how to command than any other 
Princes ; No, anſwer'd he: the flouriſhing State on 
ſee it in, is owing to the Citizens knowing better how 
to obey, Fulgoſ. I. 7. c. 2. 


Of OLD Acr. 


HE Lacedemortians, when they conſulted 
the Oracle, always ſent the oldeſt of their 
Citizens, to teſtify, that nothing was fo venerable as 
Age. 
2. Not hing, ſays Pliny, diſcovers more Merit in 
Youth, than the Reſpect it pays to Age. 


Of PARDON. 


T, Hylon maintains, with a great deal of Juſtice, 

that they who know not how to pardon, de- 
ſerve not to find it. An Exceſs of Clemency was 
never prejudicial to Glory, The wiſeſt and the bra- 
velt Men have appear'd moſt ſo, when they moit 
forgave. 

2. Aiexander the Great ſaid, it became a noble 
Heart to forgive, not revenge Injuries; becauſe the 
one is the Property of a humane Mind, the other of 
a wild Beaſt, | 


3. Socrates 
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2. Socrates being advis'd to revenge himſelf of x 
Perſon who had greatly wrong'd him, anſwer'd in 
this Manner; If a Dog bites me, ſaid he, or a Afi 
brays at me, would it become me to return it in kind? 


Of Passions. 


1. L L Paſſions are vicious, wherever they arrive 
at Exceſs: How careful, therefore, ought we 
to be in the Keſtrain. of them! 

2. Miſchiefs committed in the Heat of Paſſion, 
find Excuſe ; tnoſe liable to the like Faults : But 
met inks they deſerve little, when we conſider how 
eaſy it is to ſupprei> n Inclination in its Beginning. 

2. All pre»! Patſions, ſays Se 3a, deſtroy Realon, 
and render us on a Level with that Brute which we 
reſemble, whether ic be a geatiſh Luſt, or wolt-like 
Rage. 


Of PxTIENcE. 


1 Ericles, Prince of the Athenians, endur'd, 

for a whoie Day, the R-proiches and Ca- 
lumnies throun on him by a mean Perſon ; and be- 
ing come is his Palace, where the Upbraider ſtill 
purſu'd him, te order'd one of his Domeſticks to 
conduct him to his Houſe, leſt the People, enrag'd at 
his opprobrious Behaviour, ſhould fall on him, and 
revenge it. Sabel. I. 9. c. 2. 

2. Secrater, the witelt Man of his Time, having 
receiv'd a Blow from an indiſcreet Perſon, was per- 
ſuaded by his Friends to return it; but he gravely te- 
ply'd, You ſe not, perhaps, that it was an A that 
gave it ne, and conſequently beneath the Regard of a 
prudeut Man. Sabell. J. 9. c. 2. 
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Of a PATRIOT. 


1. Allicratides, General of the Laecedemoniaut, 

in a Battle with the Atheniaus conſulted the 
Oracle, as was the Cuſtom in thoſe Days; and was 
told, that the Army would be victorious, but that 
himſelf would be ſlain. On which, without ſeeming 
in the leaſt diſmay'd, he anſwer'd, Had I a thouſand 
Lives, I ew? *em to my Country s Dying vidorions, 
Sparta will have nothing to fear; but were It live, 
and not to rwercome, what might ſhe net apprehend © 
Breſt, therefore, be the divine Decree. He had no 
ſooner ſpoke theſe Words, than he appointed Clear 
d:r, a brave and worthy Man, to ſucceed him in his 
Command, and ſettled all the Affairs of the Army in 
ſuch a Manner, that there might be no Confuſion after 
his Death; then, with an undaunted Bravery of Mind, 
order'd the Trumpets to ſound a Charge, and began 
rf ns which terminated as the Oracle had fore- 
told. 

2. Rare as are the Examples of royal Patriotiſm, 
that of Leonidas, King of Lacedemorn, was ſuch as 
might excite a noble Emulation in all who rule, and 
remind them, that a virtuous Prince will know he is 
plac'd in that high Station leſs for the Good of him- 
ſelf, than of thoſe he governs. The Oracle of Del. 
phos having foretold that Greece would be {ubdu'd by 
Xerxes, then marching towards it with the greateſt 
Force that ever were gather'd together, unleſs a King 
deſcended from Hercules would voluntarily expae 
himſelf to certain Death; the generous Leonidas hee 
ſitated not to be the Victim of his Country: And 
having taken Leave of his Queen and Children, an41 
ſettled the Affairs of the Kingdom in the beſt Many 
he could ; went, attended with a few choice Spirits 
who preferr'd Death to the Loſs of Liberty, and de- 
fended the important Paſs of Therphile againſt the 
whole Perſian Army, ſtill continuing to fight till his 
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Body appear'd all over one Wound, and Dec th had 
found unnumber'd Entrances into his Heart. Here. 
dotus. 


—— — — — a. . 
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Of PoverrTy. 


I. Por ſaid Ariſlophanes, is the Miſtreſs of 

Manners ; and, ſevere and harſh as ſhe ſeems, 
the School of Virtue, in her State, is chiefly kept. 
Euripides maintains, that Riches bring on Vices, but 
Poverty is attended with Wiſdom ; and that all the 
truly brave and worthy are content with having only 
the Neceſſities of Life ſupply'd- 

2. Ariſlides, ſurnam'd the Juſi, being very poor, 
was rais'd to the firſt Employments in Athens; and 
Callias, the moſt wealthy of the Citizens, endeavour'd 
by all Means to acquire his Friendſhip, yet did the 
other make little Account of him, perceiving he plac'd 
his Felicity in his Treaſures. Put. in his Life. 

3. Epaminondas attain'd not to the Name of Demi- 
god, nor Lycurgus of Saviour of the People, becauſe 
they abounded in Riches, but becauſe having been 
poor, they knew how to be content, and to render 
themſelves ſerviceable to their Country. Put. in the 
Life of Pelopidas. 

4. The Exile of Diogenes was the Cauſe, and the 
Beginning of his Study of Philoſophy. 

5. Pythagoras liv'd on Fruit, inſtead of Bread. 

6. Philoxenus was among the Number of thoſe 
whom the Athenians ſent to people a new Town in 
Sicily, and had a ſpacious and well-furniſh'd Houſe 
allotted for his Share, with an Allowance to live at 
his Eaſe; but perceiving that Pride and Voluptuoul- 
neſs were ſtealing on his Soul, he return'd to Athens, 
where he had no Eſtate ; ſaying, Tis better to {o/e all, 


than myſelf. 


” 
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Of PerFIDIOUSNESS. 


1. 1 is commonly puniſh'd by an Ef- 

fect directly contrary to the Deſigns of the 
Perſon guilty of it; and ſometimes even ihemſelves, 
by the moſt bitter Remorſe, inflict their own Tor- 
ment. 

2. Cleomenes, King of Lacedemonia, having made 
Truce with the Argia7s for the Space of feven Days, 
fell on them the third Night, when they were lull'd in 
Sleep and Security; juſtifying his Breach of Faith by 
this Equivocation, that in the Truce there was no 
mention made of Nights. But behold the Event of 
his Perfidiouſneſs; the Women of Argos, enrag'd at 
ſecing their Huſbands flaughter'd before their Eyes, 
took up Arms, and were ſo powerfuliy actuated by 
Deſpair, that they did Things which compelPd the un- 
juſt C/eomenes not only to raiſe the Siege, but alſo to 
retire wholly from thair Territories. P/zt. in his no- 
table Sayings. | 

3. Raſirick, Duke of C/eves, having falſify'd his 
Faith to Lewis King of Germany, was defeated in a 
pitch'd Battle; and being taken Priſoner, his Eyes 
were put out, as a Puniſhment for his Perfidiouſneſs. 
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Of Pullosornv. 


— P is the Deſire of Wiſdom, 'tis the 


Study and Exerciſe of Science, or rather, it 
1s the Science of all Things ; and particularly teaches 
us to know God, and ourſelves. 

2. A wiſe Hebrew being aſk'd by Pto/omy, King of 
Egypt, what Philo/ophy was, anſwer'd, that it was 
the Refiner of Reaſon ; it taught how to profit by 
every Thing; never to be tranſported by any Thing: 

M 2 to 
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to deſpiſe all tranſitory Pleaſures, and to be ru!'d by 50 

its Preſcriptions in all the Actions of Lit-. Sou 

2. Philoſophy, ſaid Nerocrates, roots out all Pride, is a 

Ambition, Anger, Avarice, and Injuſtic2, from the to \ 
; Soul; and raiſes Humanity almoſt to divine, 3 
| g. Euclid, of the City of Megare, being deſirous mar 
14 to hear Socrates, who was at Athens, and the War for 
1 between thele two Cities being at that Time ſo vio- 4 
| ient that no Native of one could be found in the will 
| other without inevitable Death, the Love of Science and 


made him deſpiſe the Danger, and, habited like a Man 
Woman, he paſs'd a Night in Diſcourſe with S9cra- Like 
72, and return'd to Megare at Break of Day. 

5. Avaxaziras left a large Patrimony for the Sake pre: 
of Philoſophy, which he went to ſtudy at £/hens + At 
his Return, he found his Houſe ruin'd, his Lands 
laid waſte, and his whole Eſtate in Confuſion; on 
which, I have /off the periſhable Part of my Inheri- 
tance, faid he, but I have acquir'd Treaſures which 
cannot be taten from me: Meaning, that Philoſophy 
was infinitely more precious to him than any worldiy 
Good. Val. Max. I. 8. 

6. After Dei, the ye unger had been driven from 
his Territories, one of his Familiars alk'd him ot 
what uſe: was the Philoſophy of Platt. To which he 
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witely anſwered thus. *TZ 2s of anfarzte ſe to me, ſaid 3. 
ne, becauſe it teaches me tt teir thi: Alt. ratio: in: Pleaſ 
my Fertme with Patience. Plut. in bis nwtabie S., 
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7 Pirv. 


I, Mong the ancient Romans, Pity was Leld in 

ſuch Eſtimation, that they had a Law among 
them, inviolably obſerv'd, which enacted, that no 
Perſon ſhould make a Feaſt, withcut having firſt pro- 
vided ſomething for all the poor People of that Neigh- 
bourhood. 


2. There 
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2. There is nothing fo evidently proves a noble 
Soul as Pity ; whoever is void of that humane Virtue, 
is a proper Inſtrument for the Malice of the Fiends 
to work on, for the Deſtruction of Mankind. 

3. Tis obſervable, to the great Diſgrace of Hu- 
manity, that Man is the only Creature who wants Pity 
for thoſe of his own Species. 

4. Bears, Wolves, Tigers, Dogs, and even Cats, 
will couragiouſly defend each other, when aſſaulted, 
and loſe their Lives in Vindication of their own kind : 
Man fights with Man, and for Hire combats his own 
Likendh. 


Of PLEASURE, 


'7 Leaſure animates the Soul, and gives it Wings 
to fly to the Execution of its Laws, but de- 
bilitates it for ought beſides. 

2. Moderate Pleaſures are the Life both of the Soul 
and Body, but too much indulged, render the Under- 
ſtanding weak and unactive, beget Diſeaſes, and bring 
on haſty Deati | 
3. To a virivous Mind, nothing affords ſo much 

Pleaſure as the Oppor tunity of doing good Actions. 


1— 


Of PoE TR. 


I, Oetry is one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
Literature, and diſcovers a ſublime Genius 

more than any Science whatever ; becauſe to be a 
good Poet, a Man muſt be a good Philoſopher, a 
good Painter, 4 good Hiſtorian, have a Brain fertile 
in Invention, a ready Turn of Thought; be perfect- 
ly {killed in the Languages both learned and polite, 
X 2 know 
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know the very inmoſt Receſſes of Nature, repreſent 
the Paiſions in all their various Degrees and Forms, 
and want nothing that Hum+nity is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

2. Demyſihenes maintained, that Poetry ſummed 
up all the Sciences, becauſe none were worthy 19 
profeſs that without a perfect underſtanding of all the 
others, 

3. The Ancients expreſs the Eſteem they had for 
Poetry, by having the Oracles of their Gods alway? 
delivered in it. Diodorus, , 

q. Alexander the Great paid ſuch Veneration to 
the 1/iad of Homer, that he kept them in a Box of 
Hold among his moſt precious Things, and often faid, 
he looked on them as the moſt choice Treaſure he was 
Maſter of. Sabell. J. 2. c. 7. 

5. Virgil having read with extraordinary Att-n- 
dion the Poet Ennis, was aſked concerning his Works 
by one of his Friends, to which he replicd, That he 
had found a more valuable Mine, than thoſe of Gold, 
in the Writings of that excellent Poet. Sabel/. J. b. 
ts To 

6, Poetry, when on proper Themes, is of the 
greateſt Service to improve the Morals, as well as Un- 
derſtandings of the Readers; becauſe Delight being 
mingled with Inſtruction, it makes the deeper Imprel- 
on on the Mind. 

7. An eminent Author ſays, That Virtue when ad- 
ned m the beautiful Garment. of Poetry, is too 
lovely not to make the moſt inſenſible become charm- 
d With her. 

8. Demaratus maintains, that only dull and 
heavy Souls are incapable of being pleaſed wth 


Poetry. 
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Of the Popui.ace. 


I, HE Popniace is a Monſter fo powerful, i 

fierce, and ſo dangerous to provoke, that 
the Wile uſe their utz:oft D.lizence to keep in its good 
Graces. 


Of PREDICTION. 


. IS a common Argument againſt Predictions, 
that if we are decreed to endure Misfor— 
tun's, to know them, will not render them leſs ine- 
vitable, and if predeſtined to good. Fortune, have no 
Gecaſion for ſuch Fore-knowledge ; but this may be 
eaſily anſwered by ſaying, That if threatned by any 
malevolent Aſpect of the Stars, Precaution may pol- 
ſibly, though not always, render it ineffectual. 
2. Seneca ſpent his whole Life in learning how to 
bear well the Diſappointments and Misfortunes of 
which it is full. 


Of PRIMOGENITURE. 


7 'T H E Right of Primogeniture has been in all 

Ages and in all Nations of the World, ob- 
ſerved with the utmoſt Strictneſs. The holy Scrip- 
ture aſſures us, that the Patriarchs left their whole 
Eſtates to their firſt born Sons, and gave the others 
Fortunes only by way of Preſents. 7#/in teſtifies the 
ſame of the Parthians and Macedonians ; and Grome« 


71 of Nations more remote and unciviliz d. 


Of 
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Of PROSPERITY. 


1. Aulus Enilius, a Roman General, having ob- 

tained a compleat Victory over the Mace do. 
ians, and taken Perſens their King, in order to re- 
tain his Soldiers within the Bounds of Moderation, 
ſpoke to them in this Manner. There are Men, my 
Friends, ſaid he, who on a lucky Turn of Fortune 
ſwell themſelves with Pride, and rather plory in the 
preſent Proſperity of their Affairs, than reflect that all 
human Good is liable to ehange : but let us, above 
all Things, avoid this Error. We have before our 
Eyes a notable Example of the Uncertainty of Events; 
we fee the Pride of many Ages in one Day deſtroy'd; 
the Houſe of 4/exander the Great, who was the moſt 
powerful Prince of the Univerſe, is now ſubjected to 
the Roma, Sway; we ſee a King whom yeſterday we 
beheld attended by more than a Million of Warriors, 
now reduc'd to receive Meat and Drink from the 
Hands of his Enemies; and acknowledging each Ko- 
man Citizen as his Maſter. Ought we then to look 
on our Happineſs as more :fſur-d? No certainly. We 
are alſo Men, and conſeque':tly liable to the ſame Vi- 
ciſſitudes of Fortune; few arc ihere who never expe- 
rience a Change, and if 'io-day we glory in our Vic- 
tory, To-morrow ſome unforeſeen Event may happen 
as greatly to our Diſgrace. Put. in his Life, 

2. Marcus Aurelius, having vanquiſh'd Pamphili- 
en, Chief of the Parthians, ſaid to him, I tell thee, 
I more dread Fortune in her Smiles than Frowns, be- 
cauſe I know neither are of long Continuance ; and 
when in Adverſity, I expe Pro/perity, when in Pro/- 
perity, I look every Hour {ur Adverſity- 

3. Julius Ceſar being raiſed above his Fellow- 
citizens, declared perpetual DiQator, and the ſole 
Authority lodged in him, could not yet be content, 
but would needs make himſelf be call'd King of the 


Romans, à Name molt odious to the People ſince Tore 
\ un , 
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%, and this it was that cauſed his Dea th. Pal. 
in the Life of Brutus. 


Of PRUDENCE. 


J. Rudence is the Queen and Directreſs of all the 

other moral Virtues; in her conſiſts the 
Knowledge how to manage good Fortune, and pro- 
vide againſt bad. 

2. The prudent Man, fays S:crates, remembers all 
Things fa/!, makes a right Uſe of the preſet, and 
provides for the ſuture. 

3. Scipio Africanus, being accuſed by the Tribunes 
of the People of many Things, anſwer'd nothing to 
the Crimes alledg'd againſt him, but only ſaid, I have 
not yet render'd Thanks to Jupiter for the great lie- 
tory 1 chtained againſt Carthage and Hannibal, / ad- 
vantagecus te Rome, permit me firſt to Sacrifice, and 
then give what Fudament you think proper ou me. 
This faid, he turn'd towards the Temple, follow'd by 
his Friends and a great Number of the Senators, which 
me People percciving attended him alſo, and inſtead 
of condemning, made him triumph another Time. 
Plat. in his Lie. 


Of PRESENTS. 


1. I'S not the Value of the Preſent, but tlic 
atf-&ionate Heart of him that offers it, 

wich renders it acceptable to a noble Mind, there 
is ſometimes more Love in an Egg, than a HH Et. 
2. Avaxerxes, King of ee, diſdain'd not to 
accypt a Draught of Water from a poor Labourcr, 
vio offer'd it to him is he paſs'd by the Place where 
he 


J 
he work d. This Prince was uſed to ſay, it was no 


leſs magnanimous to receive ſmall Preſents, than to 
give great ones. Put. in his Life. 


Of PRive. 


1. P. is the Deteſtation of God and Man, 'tis 

the Spring from whence molt other Vices 
flow, and though it ſhould draw no other after it, 
yet is it ſufficient of itſelf to turn the beſt Things 
into Wickedneſs. 

2. Diocleſian the Emperor having been ſo proud, 
that he made himſelf be calPd the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon, was afterwards aſhem'd of his Preſump- 
tion, and became the humbleſt of Mankind. 

2. Menacrates perceiving Philip of Macedon to be 
falling into this Vice, made him fee his Error by a 
picaſant Stratagem; be invited him and his whole 
Court to a Feaſt, where were ſeveral Tables for the 
Nobility all cover'd with the moſt excellent Viands, 
but that for the King was ſerv'd only with Ince: fr, 
which he aſking the Meaning of; if thou art a Cod, 
ſaid Menacrates, as thou thinkeſt thyſeif, this is the 
only Food thin canſi be treated with. Theſe Words 
were indecd too ſevere for ſome Kings to have for- 
given, but this excellent Prince was ſo far from be- 
iug offended, that he ever after look'd on the Speaker 
of them as his beſt Friend, and from that Moment 


threw off a.! Pride and vain Glory. Alan, | ar- 


Hiſt. 

4. The Pride of this World is generally turn'd in- 
to Contempt. Thole who for ſome Time are ido- 
liz'd, are in the End derided, even Aexauder the 
Great, worſhipp'd as a Gcd while living, was denicd 
human Rights when dead, his Body lying unburied for 
thirty Days. AÆliau, J. 12. Var, Hiſt. 


5. Demo} 
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5, Demoſthenes obſerves, that nothing obſcures 
the Luſtre of good Actions ſo much as Pride, nor 
renders ill ones ſo notorious. 


Of Pu Ax. 


I. Lphonſe, Son of Ferdinand, King of Spain, 

forbad all his Train the Uſe of Cards or Dice, 
on the Penalty of being baniſh'd his Court for three 
Months. 

2. It was the Opinion of the Ancients, that no- 
thing diſcover'd an avaricious Mind more than the 
Love of Gaming; and that Eagerneſs with which the 
Moderns engage in it, the Tranſports they are in at 
a lucky Hit, and Diſcontents enſuing a contrary one, 
prove but too evidently that Aſſert on to be juſt. 

3. Seneca maintains, that nothing is more impo- 
litick than publick Gaming, and with Reaſon: For 
could a Stateſman fee himſ-lf in thoſe antick Geſtures 
which his good or ill Fortune at Play puts him in, or 
a fine Lady the Diſtortion of thoſe Features the has, 
perhaps, all the Morning been endeavouring in her 
Glaſs to compoſe ; the one would tremble at the little 
Regard would hereafter be paid to his Counſels, and 
the other for the Loſs of her Conqueſts, and Reputa- 
tion of Beauty. 


Of QuarELs. 


I, 2 Quarrels are as ſhamcful, as pubſick 
ones are dangerous to a Commonwealth: And 

if it be diſhonourable to be accounted a Coward, it 
is no leſs ſo, in the Opinion of the truly brave and 
wiſe, to be too ready to draw the Sword on 1 
ng 
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Aing Occaſion. None can be too forward in vindi— 
cating the Honour of Religion, their Country, or 
their King; none too backward, when none of theſe 
are concern'd. 

2 Demaratns obſerves, that there are a Sort of 
People who take Delight in-Quarrels, and thoſe, he 
ſays, are of all Feols the moſt contemptible, and be- 
neath the Notice of a Man of Honour: From ſuch it 
is better to bear an Aﬀront, than reſent it. | 


Of ReEcoMPENCE. 


, HE Recompence of Service is as uſeful as it 

is honourable to him that makes it: People 
will hazard every thing where Profit, as - well as 
Thanks, is to be expected. Hannibal never engag'd 
in a Battle without aſſuring his Soldiers of great Ke- 
wards, if Succeſs attended their Arms. 

2. Tits Cracehus being about to give Battle to 
the Carthaginians, promis'd a certain Reward to every 
Soldier who ſhould bring him the Head of an Enemy; 
but he was oblig'd afterwards to retra& that Condi- 
tion, becauſe his Men were ſo eger to cut off the 
Heads of the Dead, that they neglected to purſue the 
Living. 

3- The Romans had fo great a Senſe of recompenc- 
ing a Service done them, that they Kept Perſons to 
feed the Geeſe about the Capitol; thoſe Birds having, 
by their Cries, given them Notice of the Enemy's Ap- 
proach. 

4. Many there are who ſuffer Virtue to be its own 
Reward, but a Man muſt have a more than ordinary 
Share of it when he takes any Pains to do Good for 
Perſons of that Principle. 


Cf 
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Of REMEMBRANCE. 


* F all Things, we ought always to remember 

a Favour done us: No Diſtance of Time or 
Place ſhould make us forget it. Demaratus ſays, paſt 
Kindneſſes ſhould dwell on our Tongues, and in our 
Hands, as well as in our Hearts, 

2, Tis wonderful to conſider the Remembrance of 
Brutes! The moſt learned Philoſophers have been at a 
Loſs to account ſor the Senſibility of Horſes and 
Dogs, in following their Owners Steps, though 2 
great Space of Time has ſepirated them; their at- 
tending the Graves of thoſe they lov'd, when living; 
and a great Number of other Inſtances of their Re- 


membrance, which Hiſtory 1s fall of, and daily Expe- 
rence convinces us of. 


nt. * 


')/ RertGion, 


Y. Nti:chus, furnam'd the Great, holding the 
City of Feruſalem beſieg d, was intreated by 
the Jeu to grant them a Ceſſation of Arms for ſeven 
Days, that they might perform Sacrifice, and other 
folemn Acts of Devotion to God; which this good 
Monarch not only comply'd with, but alſo knowing 
their Scarcity of Proviſion, preſented them with many 
large and fat Oxen, conducting them himſelf to the 
Gates of the City, and delivering them to the Hands 
of the High-Prieſt, deſir'd him, that if there was any 
Thing elie in his Camp worthy of being made a Vic- 
tm, he would command it for the divine Service. 
The Jeu, aſtoniſh'd at his Bounty and Piety, volun- 
tarily ſubmitted themſelves to him ſoon after, ſaying, 
iuch a King was worthy to reign over them. Put. in 
his Life; alſo 7 /in. ä 
2. Calli. 
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2. Callicrat?zs maintains, that thoſe Perſons have 
no Religion at all, who ſcruple to facrifice every 
Thing to it. 


—— 


Of RxNOW N. 


I. O be renown'd for any particular Qualiſica- 
tion, is, to ſome, an Inſtigation to perlif 
in doing well, that they may deſerve it yet more; to 
others, it ſerves only to make them careleſs of their 
future Behaviour, as thinking their Reputation al- 
ready eſtabliſh'd, and they have nothing more to do, 
2. As Alexander the Great was on his Conquel!s 
through the I:dies, a Prifoner was preſented to him 
who was fam'd for ſuch extraordinary Skill in Shoot- 
ing, that it was ſaid of him, he never fail'd to ſend 
an Arrow from his Bow into the ſmalleſt Circle that 
could be drawn, and at as great a Diſtance as his Eye 
could reach. Alexander, who was paſſionately fond 
of every Thing that was curious, commanded him to 
give a Proof of his Dexterity in his Preſence; which 
the T:diar refuſing, his Conqueror was ſo incens'd, 
that he order'd him to be put to Death. Thoſe who 
were employ'd in the Execution, told him, that his 
own Obſtinacy had brought on his Fate; to which 
he anſwer'd, that he preferr'd Death to the Loſs of 
his Renown; and that it was the Fear of not being 
able, in the Preſence of ſo great a Monarch, to do 
what he had been accuſtom'd to, which had hinder'd 
him from obeying his Commands. This Reply be— 
ing reported to Mexander, he granted him his Life, 
and, withal, his Liberty. Plut. in his notable Say- 
ings. 
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Of RrpROOF. 


F. J gene, being made Priſoner by a Soldier be- 

longing to Philip of Macedon, and brought 
before him, at the Time he was making War on the 
Greets; the King. stk'd him if he were not a Spy. 
Yes, certainly, ſaid the Philoſopher, I % thy Tnpru- 
dence, who, without being con[!rain'd by any Perſon, 
tazards, every Hour, thy Glory, thy Kingdom, and 
thy Life. Plut. in his Treati;ze deu to diſcern the 
Fatterer from the Friend. 

2. Demoſthenes being alk'd by the Tyrant Epene- 
te: why he wept for the Death of a Philoſopher, his 
Companion, telling him it was unworthy of a wiſe 
Man to g ve way to the Paſſion of Grief; reply'd in 
theſe Terme, I weep not, ſaid he, becauſe my Friend 
is dead, but becauſe thou art alive : For greater Miſ- 
chieſs happen to the Sciences by the Life of the Wie- 
ked, than by the Death of the Good. 

2. The Lacedemernians had a Cuſtom inviolably 
obſcrv'd, wh'ch was, to puniſh all who pretended to 
reprove others for thoſe Faults they were guilty of 
themſelves; aud alſo to chaſtile with the ſame Severi- 
ty, all who teſented Reproof, when given by a Perſon 
qual fy'd for it, 

g. Deiiir, Prince of Syracſe, having wrote a Tra- 
gedy, lert it to Pulyxe1izts the Port, in order for his 
Correction of it; who having read it, ſeratch'd the 
Writing entirely out, from the Beginning to the 
Fund; «nd told tim, he found nothing in it worthy to 
be preſaevd, Pil. in his Life. 

5. A poor Pealant ſceing the Archbiſhop of Cologne 
travelling with a very gay Equipage, and a great Num- 
ber of Servants, well mounted and arm'd, burſt into 
a Fit of Lavghter at his Approach; which the Arch- 
bihop demanding the Cauſe of, Would it not make 
4% au wy, faid the Countryman, to think by 
wot Doan &. Peter, who was the Prince of Pre- 

N 2 late, 


— 
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latest, and liv'd and dy'd in Poverty, ſheorld leave .. 
Succeſſors /o rich? To which the Archbiſhop, in hi- 
Juſtification, reply'd, that he travell'd as a Duke, 
and not as a Prelate. Theſe Words made the Peaſnt 


laugh a ſecond Time: I would fain know of you, wy 
Lord, reſum'd he, hat if the Duke yu ſpeak of 


ſhould happen to go to Hell, where do you think the 


Prelate would be © Fulgoſ. 1. 6. c. 2. 


Of REPUTATION. 


1. E XI to being in Reality virtuous, there is 

nothing ſo much to be priz'd as the Repu. 
tation of being ſo. Demoſ hene, ſays, that without 
any other Motive than merely the Deſire of preſery- 
ing a good Reputation, many a groſs Crime has been 
prevented. 

2. e xander the Great had ſuch a Reputation in 
his Time, that thoſe who had been con:manded by 
tim, could afterwards ſuffer no other to command 
them; thinking, as tney had had the Honour to ſerve 
the greateſt Man in the World, it was an Indignity to 
them to ſerve ought beneath him. 

3. Why do we fee the generous Man forgive his 
Enemies, the liberal Man do Acts of Benevolence to 
the Poor, the ſtout Man fight, the wiſe Man adviſe, 
but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or ſuch a meri- 
torious Action ? 

4. Pliny maintains, that the Pride of Reputation 
is Jaudable; and only thoſe who are below Scandal 
imagine themſelves above it, and {corn the ill Opinion 
of the World. 
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Of RicHes. 


T7. ches are neither good nor ill in themſelves, 

but in the Uſe made of them. If expended 
in thoſe Purpoſes for which they were given, they 
procure every Thing that is neceſſary and pleaſing to 
Life; but it abus'd, either by an ill-plac'd Profuſe- 
neſs, or ſordid Parſimony, they become pernicious to 
both Soul and Body. That they do not always cor- 
rupt the Mind, muſt be allow'd, by the Examples of 
Abraham, Lot, and Jacob, who were all very rich 
and holy Perſons. 

2. Lycurgus forbad the Uſe of Gold and Silver in 
Lacedemwiia, ſaying, that Nature had wiſely con- 
ceal'd thoſe Metals in the Bowels of the Earth; and 
the Evils they brought on Mankind were a juſt Puniſh» 
ment for the Sacrilege committed in tearing them 
open. Pirt. in his Lite. 

2. Philip, King of Macedon, made War on Greece, 
for no other Reaſon, than becauſe having plunder'd 
{ome little Towns, he judg'd by what he found in 
them, that Creece abounded in Riches. 

4. The Swiſ/es abandon'd aud fet fire to their an- 
cient Habitations, in Hope of finding a Country leſs 
bart en than their own. 

5. 4 .acrein having r.ceiv'd five hundred Talents, 
the Giſt of Potrcertes, became fo reſtleſs in the 
Thcnghts of how to preſerve and to employ this Sum, 
that after having kept it eight Days, he carry'd it back 
to the King; telling him, that Money merited not 
the Pains it coſt the Per ſon who polleſs'd it. 

6. Pace the Hihentan being vilited by the Am- 
baiſadors of Lexander the Great, they preſented him 
with a hundred Gold Talents, the Gift of that Mo- 
narch ; on which he demanded the Reaſon of that 
extraordinary Bounty, ſeeing there were more Athe- 
nad than he. Yes, faid the Ambaſſadors, but our 
Haſter efteems you the mot vt among them. 

N-3 Suffer 
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Suffer me then to continue fo, reſum'd hie, , $-27 
Zack what might elſe corrupt my inte. Plat. 2 
his Life. 

7. . Philepomenes, General of the Atheniaus, bav- 
ing made a League with the Spartans, they ſent him 
a Preſent of ſixty Gold Talents, which he return'd, 
with this Meſſage, that he neither took them for ho- 
neſt Men, or Friends, who ſought to gain him by 
Gold, which was the common Method of acquiring 
kind Offices from Villains. Such as wonld ſow Sedi- 
tions among the People, make fine Harangues to ds 
ceive the Senate, and ſhut their Mouths when Truth 
call'd on them to ſpeak. Put. in his Life. 

8. Sccrates being ſent for by King Archelans, 
and promis'd great Riches if he would reſide in his 
Court, made him this Reply, that a Meaſure of Corn 


_coit but a Farthing at Athens, and thit Water was to 


be had for nothing. 

9. Bias quitting a City about to be beſieg'd, took 
no Care to carry any of his Treafurcs with him, as 
did the reſt; and being aſk'd the Reaſon of that 
Negligence, I bear with me, replied he, all that I 
eſteem worthy the Name of Richer, my Honeſty and 


Learning. 


Ü 


Of SacRIIGx. 


1. HE Theft of any Thing ordain'd to ſacred 

Uſes, is what our Anceſtors call'd Sacrilege: 
Such was that of Denis, Tyrant of Sy: a:u/e, who 
being come into the Temple of Jupiter O!ympur, 
took {rom the Statue of that God a Mantle of Gold, 
which a preceding Prince had cloth'd him with, and 
pat on one of Drugget; ſaying, it would neither be 
io cold in Winter, nor ſo hot in Summer, as that of 
Gold. Val. Max. I. I c. 2. 


bf 
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Of SEDITION. 


1. Edition is like a Fire, which when leaft dread. 

ed, is moſt dangerous: Both, if not in Time 
prevented, will blaze out and eonſume all within its 
Reach. 


2. A Difpute beginning but between two Perſons, 
and on fo trivial an Occaſion, that every one rather 
laugh'd at, than dreaded it, put at length the whole 
City of Syracuſe in Arms, and cauſed the Baniſhment 


of the Governor, and ſome of the principal of the 
People. 


Of SERVANTS. 


1. Arc Anthony being vanquiſh'd by Auguſiut, 

commanded Fros, his Servant, as his laſt 
Proof of Obedience to kill him, which he promiſing, 
deſired the Emperor to turn his Face another Way, 
under the Pretence that the Awe of his Countenance 
would rend-r him unable to give the Wound; which 
he complying with, this faithful Servant inſtead of 
piercing his Breaſt, turn'd the Point of hie Sword 
againſt his own, and fell upon it; teſtifying :1:at he 
choſe Death, rather than either perform ſuch a Com- 
mand, or be guilty of Diſobedience. 

2. Demoſihenes oblerves, that Servants are either 
the beſt, or the worſt Neceſſaries of Life, therefore 
we cannot be too kind to the one, nor too much 
guard againſt the other. 
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Of SEVERITY. 


7. Ufdius, the Roman, may be look'd on as too 

ſevere, when he ſlew his Son for going over 
to the Party of Cati/ine, ſaying to him, it was not 
for Caliline that I brgot thee, wicked as thu art, bit 
for thy Country. 

2. Piſo, the Proconſul, was ſevere even to Cruel. 
ty; for ſeeing a Soldier return alone to the Camp, he 
condemn'd him to Death, on Suſpie on that he had 
murder'd bis Companion, who it was prov'd went out 
with him: In the very Moment he was about to be 
executed the other arriv'd, on which the Officer who 
was order'd to ſee the Execution perform'd, went to 
Piſo with the two Soldiers, and related to him the 
Miſtake. But Pi/%, inſtead of being pleas'd, an in- 
nocent Man ſhould eſcape the Puniſhment of an 
imagin'd Crime, ordain'd that they ſhould die all 
three; the firſt, becauſe he had before condemn'd 
bim, the ſecond, becauſe his Stay had been the Cauſe 
of the other's Condemnation, and the third, be- 
cauſe he had not obey'd his Orders. Seneca de Ira 
cobibenda. 


Of SILENCE, 


T. O be ſilent at ſome Times, and in ſome Plares,. 
is a Proof of profound Wiſdom : Archida- 
mus hearing H:cab1s the Orator blamed for having 
not ſpoke a Word at a great Peaſt to which they had 
both been invited, an {wer'd for him, that he who 
knew ſo well how to ſpeak, knew alſo when to hold 
his Tongue. Put. in the Life of Lycurgus. 
2. The Ambaſſadors of the King of Perſia being 
nobly entertain'd by a Citizen of Athens, and ſeeing 
Zeneu 
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Zen the Philoſopher, one of the Gueſts, ſpoke not 
a Word, began to careſs him, and drink to him, 
ſ:ying, What Report /hall we mate of thee, Signor 
Zenon, to the King our Maſter 5 At which Queſtion 
he ſmil'd, and reply'd, No «ther Thing than that you 
have ſeen an old Man who knew how to hold his 
Tongue, Plut. in his Treatiſe of Talkativene/s. 


Of SINCERITY, 


t. H E Romans made themſelves Lords of the 

World, as much by their Sincerity as by 
any other Virtue whatſoever; nothing being able to 
prevail on them to falſify their Faith once given, or 
to pretend Friendſhip or Enmity where it was not real. 


Of SoBRIETY. 


I. HE Egyptians had this Cuſtom, to bring in 

the midit of their Feaſts the Anatomy of a. 
dead Body, to the End that the Horror of ſuch an 
Object might oblige all preſent to contain themſelves 
within the Bounds of Modeſty and Sobriety. Plus. 
in the Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men. 

2. Epaminondas, the greatelt General and Philoſo- 
pher of his Time, was fo great a Lover of Tempe- 
rance and Frugality, that being invited to ſup at a 
Friend's Houſe, and finding the Table cover'd with 
great Variety of Delicates, he roſe, and went away 
very much diſoblig'd; ſaying, he thought that he had 
been call'd to take Part of a friendly Repaſt, not to 
be treated like a Glutton. Pit. in his Life. 

3. Timotheus, a Crecian Captain, having ſupp'd 


at the Academy with Plato on a moderate Collation, 
Cid, 
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f1id, thoſe who once eat with Plato would find them 


ſelves the better for it all their Lives. Polyarithe, 
derbe Ab/iinentia. 


Of” SLEPF. 


1. IT has been the Opinion of the Learned in all 

Ages, that too much Sleep dulls the Unde> 
ſtanding, enervates the Soul, and fills the Body with 
groſs Humours. 

2. St. Bernard, to excite the Religious under his 
Care to Wake fulneſs, tells them, that they ought to 
remember, that all the Time paſs'd in Steep beyond 
what is requir'd by Nature, was miſus'd; for that in 
Sleep nothing could be done, either for the Glory of 
God, or the Salvation of their own Sculs. Sabelli- 
e, % . Ce 3. 

One of the moſt eminent Fathers of the Church 
2 on giving way to Sleep to be among the Num- 
ber of the moſt deadly Sins, becauſe it not only ren- 
ders us unable to do any gcod Action for the Time, 
but alſo makes us, by Degrees, too flothful to endea- 
vour at all, at any Thing praiſe-wertby. 


Of STRATAGEMS, 


; HE Arman Soldiers being abont to mutiny, 

when under the Command of ia, he ſud- 
denly caus'd a great Noiſe to be made through the 
Camp, as though the Enemy were approaching; on 
which they immediately ran to their Arms under their 
re ſpective Officers, and united againit the common 
Foe, 


of 
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Of "TTEMPERANCE. 


bi Aius Gracchus, a noble Riman, and Gover- 

nor of Sardinia, made an Edit, That no 
Woman ſhould ever ſet her Foot out of her own 
Houſe, unleſs it were to demand Jnſtice for herſelf, 
or be an Evidence for another. 

2. Alexander the Great having taken the Wife of 
Darius, would never ſee her, being told that ſhe ſur- 
paſs'd in Beauty all the Princeſſes of ia; but com- 
manded all Honours ſhould be paid to her, P/ur. in 
his Life. 

3. A Woman of very great Beauty being broughit 
one Night to Ae vander by ſome of his Paraſites, he 
demanded the Cauſe of her coming ſo late; to which 
ſhe anſwer'd, that ſhe was oblig'd to ſtay till her Huſ- 
band was in Bed. How! ſaid he, to thoſe that re- 
commended her to his Embraces, world you ate an 
Adulterer of ue! and ſent her Home again untouch- 
ed. He was ſo nice in this Point, that he would not 
even kiſs the Concubine of any one knowing her to 
be ſuch; much leſs a Woman who had enter'd into 
the marry'd State. Poliauthe, verbs Caſli tas. 

4. Pompey would never hold the leaſt Diſcourſe 
with the Wife of Demetrius, becauſe he fear'd to be- 
come too much charm'd with her Wit and Beauty. 
Plat. in his Life. 

5. Cyrus being very much ſollicited by his Favou-— 
rites to ſee the beautiful Panthea, who, they told him, 
could not fail ot pleaſing him. He made Anſwer, 
'Tis for this Rea on I will nut fee her; by being too 
much pleaſed with her, I ſhould perhaps become too 
little fo with Affairs of more Inportance. Eraſmus, 
. 3. Apoph. | | 

6. Antonius Venerens, Duke of Venice, made his 
on Son die in Priſon, for having raviſh'd a Maid. 
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Of TREASON. 


1. Uguſius Cæſar being told that Rimetacl:;, 

King of Thrace, had left the Party of Mark 
Anthony, to join with him, and greatly glory'd in 
having deceiv'd the Truſt he had put in him: He need 
not, ſaid he; for J love the Treaſon, but hate the Trai. 
tor. Plut. in his Life. 

2. Laſthenes, a Citizen of Jliuthe, having aided 
Philip, King of Macedon, in taking it, complain'd 
to him that ſome People call'd him Traitor: To 
which that Monarch coolly reply'd, that the Lace- 
demonians were a rude Sort of People, who call'd a 
Toad a Toad, and all Things by their proper Names. 
On which this Wretch dy'd with Vexation ; a juſt Re- 
ward for all ſuch as betray their Country. Plat. in 
the Life of Philip. 

3. Pauſanias, General of the Lacedemonians, har- 
ing receiv'd a great Sum of Money from Xerxes, on 
Promiſe of delivering up the City of Sparta to him, 
and his Enterprize being diſcover'd; Ayeſilaus, bir 
Father, purſu'd him to the Temple, reſolving to ſl; 
him: But he taking Shelter behind the Image of 7:- 
piter, he caus'd the Gates to be ſhut, that he might 
die of Famine, which he did in a ſhort Time; after 
which, they threw his Body to the Dogs, jadging the 
Man who would ſell his Country unfit be Burial. 


Pas Of Tyr anvy. 


11 2 is call'd Tyranny, when the Prince ob- 

ſerves no other Law than his own Will; s 

void of Pity, of Juſtice, and of Faith; and is direct- 

ed, in every Thing he does, either by his Intereſt, 
his Pleaſure, or his Revenge. 

2. Nothing 
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2. Nothing is fo facred on Earth as royal Dignity, 
when exercis'd with Juſtice; nothing more deteſt- 
able, when made the Sanction of Cruelty and lawleſs 
Force. 

3. Denis the Younger, Tyrant of S racuſe, being 
baniſh'd his Country, retir'd to the City of Corinth, 
where he liv'd in a very private Manner. He was one 
Day met in the Street by Diogenes, who accoſting 
him, ſaid, Truh, Denis, thou art in a Condition un- 
weirthy of thee. The Tyrant ſtopp'd at theſe Words, 
and reply'd, I amo d to thee, that thou haſt Pity 
. my miſerable Fortune. On which the Philoſopher 
look'd on him with a ſcornful Smile, and reſum'd, 
Thou deceiveſ! thyſelf, to imagine I can feel Gompaſſicr: 


fer a Wretch, ſuch as thou art; no, I bave rather 


Spite that thou diedſi net as thy Father did in the cur- 
fed State of Tyranny; and not live here in Liberty 
and Security among honeſt People. 


Of TEACHERS. 


t. Othing makes a Perſon more ridiculous, ſays 
Seneca, than to pretend to teach another 
what we have not learn'd well ourſelves. 

2. It is not only a profound Knowledge in the 
Science we profeſs, that can enable us to teach in ſuch 
a Manner as ſhall edify our Pupils; we muſt ſome— 
times mingle Delight with our Inſtructions, or the 
bitter Pill of Learning will ſcarce go down with a 
young Stomach. 

3. There are many Things, according to Democys. 
tus, requir'd in a Perſon who teaches, but, above all 
Things, he. mult have a great Stock oi Patience. 
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Of TRANSGRESSION. 


1. 1 are ſome Sort of Tranſgreſſions which 
the ſweeteſt Diſpoſition, and Principles beſt 
eſtabliſhed by Religion, find it very difficult to for- 
ive. 
N 2. Alexander the Great us'd to ſay, he could for. 
give every Thing from an Een, nothing from a 
Friend. 


Of Vanity. 


1. AN ITV hardly ever fails to deceive thoſe 
in whoſe Minds ſhe gains Entrance. Darius 
would be call'd the King of Kings; he look'd on him- 
ſelf as invincible, and laugh'd at the Attempts of 
Alexander ; yet every one knows the Misfortunes of 
that Monarch, and may be warn'd by his Example, 
not to put too much Confidence in their own Strength, 
2. Pompey and Scipio diſpos'd in Imagination of 
the Effects of all who were with Cæſar, and diſputed 
between them who ſhould have the largeſt Share ; but 
a ſhort Space of Time convinc'd them that they might 
have ſpar'd that Pains. 

3. Domitian was arriv'd at that Height of Vanity, 
that he deſpis'd her that bore him, and endeavour'd 
10 perſuade the World he was the Scn of Pallas. 
Auguſius believ'd himſelf the Son of Apcllo, and the 
King of the Molucians was the Pluto of his Court, 
and call'd his Wiſe Proſerpiua, and his Dog Cer- 


beris. 
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Of VENGEANCE. 


. O take Vengeance for an Injury, ſays an 
Ancient, is robbing Heaven of its Preroga- 
tive; and as all created Beings are under the Direc- 
tion of one Providence, to that alone we muſt truſt. 
2. If I revenge myſelf, ſaid Cato, the Gods would 
puniſh me; becauſe Injuries done me, are directed at 
them in the Violation of their Laws, and to them it 
belongs to aſſert their Power, and vindicate their 
Creature. | 

3. The Naturaliſts remark, that a Lion never falls 
on any Creature whom he finds incapable of Reſiſt- 
ance ; he ſeems to think it beneath him to encounter 
one who is weak, How much leſe, then, ought 
Man to make Uſe of that Power, Chance or ſuperior 
Strength may give him, to the Hurt of one of his 
own Species. 

3. Socrates having taken the Scourge in his Hand, 
in order to chaltite his Servant, who had offended 
him, turn'd the Fury of his Vengeance on himſelf ; 
ſaying, This for Wretch kiows no better, but I de- 
ſerve Cotrection, fer ſuffering my Paſſicn to get the 
Maſtery over my Reaſun. 

5. Alexander ihe Great acquir'd that Name more 
by the many Conqueſts he gain'd over himſelf, than 
by thoſe his Arms vbtain'd over others. | 

6. Julius Ceſar being call'd Tyrant by one of the 
Roman People; I will prove myſelf the contrary, ſaid 
he, by pardwning the Injury thou doſt me. 

7. King Dari, though a Man poſſeſs'd of many 
great Qualities, was yet too much addicted to Re- 
venge ; and leſt he ſhould forget an Affront offer'd 
him by the Athenians, he made a Page repeat every 
Day at Table, three Times, Remember the Athenians, 
0 King ! Herodotus, I. 5. 

8. The £gyptians had a Law which puniſh'd Par- 
ricide in this Manner: The Son was put into cloſe 


O 2 Priſon 
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Priſon with his murder'd Parent, thit the continual 
Repreſentation of his Crime might inflict Tortures on 


him more ſevere than all the Exccutioners in the 
World could invent. 


Of ViRTUE. 


1. Icero ſays, Virtue is the Fountain of Amity ; 
it both gains and ſecures the Hearts of Men. 
L. 1. Nat. Deer. 

2. Socrates maintains, that the higheſt Virtue is, 
the Hate of Voluptuouſneſs, which he calls the Mo- 
ther of all other Vices. *Twas for this Reaſon, that 
the Athenians mace all their Feaſts by Night, as he- 
ing aſhamed the Sun ſhou!d be Witneſs of their 
Follies. 


3 
cur own. Paſſions is the moſt difficult, and therefore 
ꝛoſt noble of any. 

4. It is obſervable, that the chu, never triumph'd 
over others till they Lad Jearn'd how io triumph over 
themic].es. 

5. Nothing can infit Tcrments, for the preſent, 
more ſevere, than lo combat a ſtrong Inclination ; 
but when we have once ſuhdu'd it, nothing affoids fo 
perfect a Contentment. 


Of Vice. 


| S Virtue, fays Plato, is the Health of a 

A ſtrong and vigorous Mind, fo Vice is the Diſ- 
caſe of a weak and imperfect one; and 'tis the Habi- 
tude which renders either of a Pi-ce With the Soul, 


and becomes a kind of ſecond Nature. 
6 2. 2 


3 Seneca maintaine, that the Victory we get over . 
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2. Chryſipprs, a Stoick Philoſopher, calls Vice the 
FEſſonce of Unhappineſs : The Guilty are ever anxi- 
ous, fearful, and full of Perturbations ; Remorſe, and 
a too late Repentance, gnaw perpetually on the Soul, 
diſtract the Brain, and bring on Horrors nameleſs, 
numberleſs, and eternal. 

2. Monſtrous Crimes bring along with them their 
Puniſhment, even in the moſt harden'd Minds. The 
cruel Caligula felt Torments in his Mind ſuperior to 
thoſe he inflicted on the Bodies of others, and Nero, 
after having kill'd his Mother, was never at Reſt for 
the Furies, which continually haunted him, both 
ſleeping and awake. 


Of V1cToRy. 


1. Ourage and Reſolution contribute greatly to- 

werds gaining Victory; Numbers, without 
it, are of no Effect: If every Man, when he goes to 
Battle, would reflect, that if he loſes that, he loſes 
all; he would either die, or conquer: And who re- 
ſolves to dare the one, ſeldom fails of obtaining the 
other. 

2. If the Leaders of an Army are ſeen to flinch 
from the Combat, their Inferiors are diſhearten'd, 
and, of Courſe, give way. The Flight of King Da- 
14 refign'd the Perſian Empire into the Hands of 
Alexander. . 

3. All the chief Cities of Aſia were ſubmitted to 
the Roman Power, by the Irreſolution of Autioc hu 
who, unwilling to give Battle, on the Diſſuaſions of 
ſome about him, waited till the Enemy fell on him, 
and was defeated, with the Loſs of fifty thouſand 
Foot, four thouſand Horſe, and a hundred Elephants. 
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Of Winx. 


I. Cr, Daughter of King C/ermerctes, having 

receiv'd Orders from her Father to give a 
Reward to a Man who had learn'd to make excellent 
Wine, ſaid to him, I obey with as: ill Heart, ſince by 
making this Wine ſo rare, thou tempteſt Men to become 
more delicate, and leſi virtious. Plut. in his notable 
Sayings of the Locedemonians. 

2. Drinking to Exceſs is a Vice which is feldom un- 
accompany'd by others: Rapes, Murders, all Kinds 
of Milehie fe, have ſometimes been the Conſ-quence. 
Tf Let had not drank too much Wine, he had never 
committed Inceſt with his Daughters. Cen. xix. 

3. Tiberius being told that the Germans had made 
a great Feaſt, ſurpriz'd them the ſame Night, and had 
an eaſy Conqueſt, moſt of them being either on Cou- 
ehes, Carpets, or Tables, ſleeping, and overcome 
with the Wine they had drank. | 

4. King Frtigonns had the utmoſt Love and Ef- 
cem for Zeuon the Philoſopher, and one Day being 
full of Wine, bad him demand whatever he would of 
bim, and it ſhould be granted. Then, ſaid Zenon, 
go and diſcharge your Stomach of all the Wine it is 
loaded with, T ſhall ast 110 ether Favour at this Time. 
A Requeſt which, perhaps, few modern Favourites 
would have made, when offet'd in ſo ample a Manner 
all that was in the Power ot a great K ng, to give. 
Elian. J. 9. Var. Hiſt. 


Of Wax. 


b AR brings with it an infinite Number of 
Misfortunes; Extortion and Injuſtice are 

the forerunners of it, and Guelty and Violence are 
. its 
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its Companions. All Sorts of Diſorders are intro— 
duc'd by it, Poverty and Wretchedneſs are its Conſe- 
quences, and thoſe who delight moſt in it grow often 
weary of it, but find it much more eaſy to begin, 
than end it. 

2. The Emperor Auguſius laid, that to render War 
a Benefit, it ought to be commanded by the Gods, 
and juſtify'd by the Philoſophers. | 

2. Alius Spartianus faid, that Trajan was the 
only Aaman Monarch who had never been defeated ; 
the Reaſon of which was, that he never undertook a 
War without a juſtiſiable Cauſe. 

4. Marcellus endeavouring to diſſuade Cz /ar from 
taking the Treaſure out of the publick Coffers, by 
telling him it was forbidden by the Laws, was an- 
ſwer'd by him in thefe Terms; that the Time of 
War, and the Time to regard Laws, had a vaſt Dif- 
ference between them. P/zt. in the Life of Cz/ar. 

5. That great Captain Nar/es, who ſubjugated 
the Goths, conquer d Bactria, and overcame great 
Part of Germany, never gave Battle to his Enemy 
without paſſing the foregoing Night in Tears before 
the Altar. 

6. The Misfortune of War has depriv'd theſe lat- 
ter Ages of the nobleſt Secrets of the Mathematicks, 
by taking away Archimedes before he had communi- 
cated half of his vaſt Knowledge to the World. 
This wonderful Man was kill'd at the taking of Sy- 
racuſe, though Marcellus, then General of the Ko- 
man Army, had given the molt ſtrict Command to his 
Soldiers to ſpare his Life. Put. in his Life 
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Of Women. 


1. T YEaven gave Charms to Womankind, ſays an 
Ancient, to make us happy, but they too 
often aſſume little Affectations to torment us. 


2, Woman 
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2. Woman being allow'd the Maſterpiece of the 
Creation, 'tis a kind of an Offence to the divine 
Workman not to admire the Perfection of hi; Work. 

2. The Advice of Women is not always to be re. 
jeted: Augiſſlus ow'd his Preſervation to the Remon. 
ſtrances of his Wife Livia, on the important Con. 
ſpiracy of Cinna; nor had Juſtinian ſlept in the 
Burying-p'ace of his Father, but for the Counſel of 
his Wife: J/abe//a, Queen of Arragon, was of the 
ſame Service to Ferdinand, her Huſband; and the 
G:rmans, according to Tacitus, were greatly ob- 
lig'd to the Wiſdom of Women, both in War and 
Peace. 

4. Zcnobia, Queen of the Palmiriaus, was fv 
learned in the Greek, Egyptian, and Latin Tongues, 
that ſhe was the ſole Inſtructreſs of her two Sons, and 
wrote an Epitome of the Oriental Hiſtories, 

5. Cornelia inſtructed her two Sons, the celebrated 
Gracchi, in all the liberal Scienc:s. 

6. Areta taught Philoſophy to Ari/tippus her 
Son. | 
7. Samſon was betray'd by Dalilah, So/omen made 
uneaſy by his Concubin«s in the midſt of his Glories, 
Achab was ruin'd by Fezabel, Mark Aithony by C:eo- 
patra, and Troy by Helen. : 

e. Alphonſo, King of Arragon, was accuſtom'd to 
ſay, that to make a happy Marriage, the Huſband 
ſhould be deaf, and the Wife blind; that the one 
ſhould not hear the Reproaches of his Wife, nor the 
other ſee the Errors of her Huſband. Eraſim. J. 8. 
Apoph. 

9. A noble Roman being told by ſeveral of his 
Friends, that he ought to think himſelf extremely 
fortunate ia Marriage, ſince he had a Wife who was 
beautiful, rich, and well deſcended, pointed to his 
Foot, and anſwer'd in this Manner; Tou /ee, faid 
he, that my Shoe is now, well made, and of the teſt 
Leather ; yet none of you can tell where it hurts me. 

10. Charil//1s being aſk'd why in his Republick the 
Virgins went abroad with their Faces uncover'd, = 
dhe 
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the marry'd Women were never ſeen without Veils ; 
Becauſe, anſwer'd he, tis neceſſary for the Virgins 
to ſheu themſelves, in order to get Hnibands; and 
the Wives to be preſerv'd for thoſe who have eſpous'd 
them. Plut. in his mtable Sayings of the Lacede- 
monians. 

IT. The Fphorites very much condemn'd their 
King Archidamus for having marry'd a Wife of a mean 
Stature, ſaying, ſhe would bring him only the Apes 
of Royalty. Plut in the Li e of Aze/t/avr. 

12. Numberleſs are the Arguments which might 
be brought, both for and againſt Women, by thoſe 
prejudic'd by their immoderate Love of ſome one of 
that Sex, or thoſe who are genera] Contemners of 
them all; but as the Good ought not to be condemn'd 
for the Bad, nor the Vicious juſtified by the Virtaous, 
to ſpeak impartially, it muſt be confeſs'd, that no- 
thing is more truly eſteemable, nor more excellent, 
than a worthy Woman; nothing more dangerous, or 
more vile, than an ill one. For, as Piu fays, the 
beſt Things, cnce corrupted, prove the worlt. 


Of Wrarons. 


[, AN, of the whole Creation, owes to Nature 
the leaſt Means either to preſerve himſelf, 
or offend his Adverſary ; therefore, by his Ingenuity 
he contriv'd Weapons, to ſupply the Want of Teeth 
ind Talons. E 
2. Different Ages have produc'd different Weapons 
for the Deſtruction of Mankind, but none has occa- 
hon'd fo great a Slaughter as that of ſhooting with 
Guns, Granadoes, Fire balls, and other Conveyances 
of that. terrible Power firſt invented by a Prieſt. 
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Of W1spom. 


bo ſdom is allow'd to be the greateſt Gift Hea- 

ven can beſtow on Man : It compenſates 
for all other Deficiencies, and raiſes him who is poſ- 
ſeſs'd of it above his Specics, and almoſt equal to the 
Angels. 

2. What made Gods but Wiſdom, ſays De, moſi he- 
nes * And what elſe can give Mankind a Reſemblance 
of them? 

z. He who has Wiſdom, need not be born to 
Kingdoms, to Richcs, or to Fame; he knows how to 
acquire them, and is independent on all, having all 
within himſelf. Sabel/. J. 5. c. 2. 


Of WRITING. 


x. \ Riting is cali'd mute Speech, and ouglit to 

be as brief. The Ancients were fam-us in 
this Point: Ca/ar ſending an Account of his Victo- 
rics to the Senate, thought it ſuperfluous to write more 
than theſe three Words, /'eni, ldi, Vici. Plut. in 
has IL. iſe. | 

2. Ocfavius, when his Nephew Cazus Druſus was 
ſent on an important Enterprize, wrote to- him in 
theſe Terms; TO #01 art in Wyria, rememb:r 
thou art deſcended ſrom the Czlars, that thou art en- 
ploy'd by the Roman Senate, and that the Cd. and 
Men will witneſa thy Bekaviaur. 

3. Denis the younger receiv'd a Letter from P/a!s, 
containing only theſe Sentences; To delight in Blood, 
to oppreſs a People with immiderate Taxes, aud for- 

get paſt Friendihips, are Works proper for a Tyrant, 
nat a lawful Prince, 


4. Pons 


Uh 
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3. Pompey giving an Account of his Conqueſts to 
the Senate, wrote only as follows : Fathers of Rome, 
I have taten Damas, ſibdu'd Pentapolis, made Syria, 
Aſcalonia, and Arabia Confederates, ed brought Pa- 
leſtine to own yo.r Power. 

5. Mony Words are ſeldom us'd, but to magnify 
great Actions, alleviate ill ones, or deceive the Ear 
with falſe Argument. Truth is plain, and may be 
revealed in very ſhort Sentences. 


Of Youra. 


T, Outh diſcovers, in great meaſure, what Ma- 
turity will bring forth, as Fruit 1s known by 

its Bloſſoms, That Monarch of never-dying Fame, 
Aiexander the Great, gave early Proofs what he 
would hereafter be; he ſcorn'd all the Luxury and 
Delicacy of Courts, look'd on Riches only as the 
Means to acquire Glory, avoided the Converſation of 
Women, — all Plays and Diverſions which ſerv'd not 
to improve the Mind. Some Courtiers aſking him 
why he would not be preſent at the Hympict Games, 
ſince he was ſtrong, well made, light of Foot even 
to a Miracle, and every way qualify'd to bear away 
the Prize; I would not fail, anſwer'd he, to make an 
Experiment of my Agility, if Crowns were the States, 
and Kings ran for them, Whenever he was told his 
Father had gain'd any Battle, or taken any Town, he 
would ſigh, and fay to his Companions, Aas! my 
Father will vanguiſh all, and leave us no Enemies to 
ſirbdue. Among other Qualifications for which he was 
admir'd, he excell'd in Riding. A Horſe, call'd Ba- 
cephalus, being brougit to King Philip, valu'd at 
thirty Gold Talents, and the Eſquires of the King 
finding him robuſt and fierce, began to repreſent him 
as unmanageable ; which Alexander perceiving, fnatch- 
ed the Bridle from their Hands, and mounted him 
with 
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with ſo much Eaſe, Addreſs, and Gracefulneſs, that 
all preſent were greatly aſtoniſh'd, and his Father 
equally tranſported ; who embracing him, ſaid, O my 
Son! ſearch a Ningdem worthy of thee, fer Macedon 
will be too little to pratify thy Merit, or thy great 
Ambition. This was the Horſe, fo famous in Hiſto. 
ry, which carry“ Aexarder through all his Expedi. 
tions, and was kill'd in a Battle with the Barbarian, 
aged thirty Years. 

2. Pompey, even in the Dawn of Life, had a 
Sweetneſs in his Aſpect, mingled with a maaly Gra- 
vity; a kind of a majeſtick Dignity ſeem'd to ſhine 


about him, rendering every little Action worthy of 


Adrairation, and was a true Prognoſtication of his fu- 
ture Glories. While he was very young, he attended 
his Father Strabo to the Wars; and one Time diſco— 
vering a Conſpiracy among the inferior Officers, he 
took ſuch Meaſures as ſecur'd the Life of the Gene- 
ral ; and foon after perceiving the Soldiers about to 
deliver the Baggage into the Hands of Cinna, with 
an undaunted Soul he threw himſelf into the middle 
of them, and made a moſt eloquent Harangue, ſet- 
ting forth how ſhameful ſuch an Action would be; 
and concluded with proſtrating himſelf on the Earth, 
ſaying, if they would perſiſt in their Deſign, it 
ſhould be over his Body they ſhould paſs. His Words 
and Geſtures made ſuch an Impreiſion on them, that 
they cry'd cut, one and all, they would return to 
their Duty, and immediately did fo. Flut. in his 
Life. 

3. Papirins being call'd to take his Place in the 
Senate when he was very young, at his Return was 
ſtrongly preſs'd by his Mother to relate to her, on 
what Subject they had been, that Day, debating ; but 
he endeavouring to diſſuade her from ſuch an Enqui- 
ry, by telling her it was not fit to divulge the Secrets 
of that great Council; ſhe grew extremely incens'd, 
and revil'd his Diſobedience, as the term'd it, in the 
{ovcrelt Terms: On which, he bethought him of ſi— 
lencing her Upbraidings by a laudable Deccit ; 2 

after 
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after having enjoin'd her Secrecy, told her, that they 
had been debating whether it would be molt for the 
Good of the Commonwealth to make a Law that 
Women ſhould be permitted to take two Huſbands, 
or that the Men ſhould be allow'd two Wives. She 
was no ſooner Miſtreſs of this imaginary Secret, than 
ſhe communicated it to ſeveral Roman Ladies of her 
Acquaintance, who went in a Body the next Day to 
the Senate, intreating Sentence might paſs in their 
Favcur. Pairius, on this, was oblig'd to diſcover 
what had paſs'd, which occaſion'd much Laughter 
among them, and gain'd him the Reputation of a 
Prudence beyond his Years. 


Of Y1iELDING. *' 


I. S the wiſeſt Man can't be always in the Right, 

'tis an Argument of Self-conceit, which is 
the utmoſt Folly, not to yield when convinc'd of 
having been in an Frror, even though ir ſhould be by 
a Perſon in every Thing our inferior, 

2. Obſtinacy and Pride occaſion all the Diſputes 
which plague Mankind, ſays Seneca. 

2. Demaratus is of Opinion, that it is ſometimes 
beter to yield, even though we are in the Right, than 
continue a Diſpute with thoſe who bave either Power 
or Inclination to take Advantage of our Obſtinacy. 

4. In all but Matters of Faith, ſays St. Augteſtine, 
we ſhould yield to the Opinion of our Superiors. 

5. Seemingly to yield, is oftentimes the ſureſt 
Means to conquer : There are Minds which will not 
be brought to own they have been in the Wrong, 
but give them Way, and they will come over of them- 


' ſelves. 


6. To yield to ill Fortune, is never to be freed 
from its Perſecution : The truly Brave always tind 
ſomething wherewith to conlole themſelves; and 
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though long ſtruggling with the Waves of Adver. 
ſity are not e Sem from ſinking, but alſo find 
at - ſome proſperous Plank preſent itſelf for their 
Relief. 


Of Zeal. 


1. E AL, in the Proſecution of an Attempt, is 
half Succeſs : Thoſe who undertake any En- 
terprize with a lukewarm Inclination, neither deſerve, 
nor will acquire the Prize they aim at. 
2. In Matters of Religion, ſays Demaratut, one 
can't expreſs too much Zeal; in Matters of Indiffer- 
ence, too little. 
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E are never ſatisfy'd with ſuch Things as 

\ / \ / are within our Power, but are always reach- 

ing after thoſe that are beyond it. Fear, 

Deſire, and Hope, do forcibly carry us away towards 

Futurities, and rob us of the Senſe of what 1s pre- 

ſent, to amuſe us with that which ſhall be, though 
not till ſuch time as we ſhall be no more. 
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Plato does often inculcate this great Precept, Do 
thine own Work, and #now thy ſelf. He chat lives by 
this Rule, knows what is fit for him to do, and will 
not miftake another's Buſineſs for his own : He loves 
and improves himſelf above all Things; ſhuns all un- 
profitable Employment, and confines himſelf to that 
only which 1s proper for him. 

As Folly would never be content, though it ſhonld 
enjoy all that it defires, becauſe it would ſtill graf 
at ſuch Things as are without a Man's Reach; fo Wil, 
dom is always fatisfy'd with its preſent Enjoyments, 
becauſe it frees a Man from anxious Care about Futu- 
cities, 

Livy does truly obſerve, That the Language of 
Men bred up in Princes Courts, is always full of vain 
Oſtentation, and flattering Panegyricks in praiſe of 
the Prince, 

The Soul that has no fixed End to purſue, wanders 
and loſes itſelf. He that lives every where, lives no 
where. 

In plain Trutl., Lying is a hatcful and accurſed 
Vice; for we are not Men, nor have any Society with 
one another but by Speech. If Falſhood, like Truth, 
had but one Face only, we ſhould be upon better 
Terms, for we ſhould then take the contrary to what 
the Liar ſays for ccrtain Truth : But there are a thou- 
ſand Ways to miſs the White, aud but one only to 
hit ir. | 

Falſe-ſpeaking is much leſs ſociable than Silence. 

The Laws of Civility are ſometimes burdenſome; 
and provided ſome of them be omitted out of Ditl- 
cietion, and not for want of Breeding, it will be eve- 
ry whit as han dome. I have ſeen ſome People rude 
by being over-civil, and ttoubleſome with the ir nice 
Punto's of Courteſy. 

We muſt be always booted and ſpurr'd, and ready 
to begin our Journey into the other World ; and for 
that End we mult, above all Things, take care, that 
when we come to die, we have no Bulinefs with any 


but ourſelves; for there we ſhall find Work enough, 
without 
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without any Need of Addition. The quieteſt Deaths 
are the happieſt. 

What remains to an old Man of the Vigour of his 
Youth and better Days? When an old weather- 
beaten Soldier came to Cæſar, and aſk'd him Leave 
to kill himſelf, he taking notice of his wither'd Body 
worn out with hard Labour, and ſtooping under the 
Load of Years, anſwer'd him pleaſantly, Thou fancieſt 
then that thou art yet alive. 

The Wit of Man is not capable of any Fancy ſo 
wild and extravagant, which does not meet with 
ſome Example of publick Practice, and conſequently 
is, in ſome meaſure, juitified and ſupported by our 
Reaſon. Human Reaſon is a Tincture, infus'd, in a 
Proportion almoſt equal, into all our Opinions and 
Cuſtoms of what Form ſoever they be. 

We commonly look upon the Advices and Precepts 
of Truth, as directed only to the common Sort of 
People, and nct at all to ourſelves ; therefore inſtead 
of governing ourſelves by them, we only ſtuff our 
Memories with them, as if they were altogether uſe- 
lefs for directing our Practice. 

By the Law of Arms he is degraded from all Ho- 
nour and Nobility, who puts up an Affront, and by 
the Cie Law he that takes Vengeance for it, incurs 
a capital Puniſhment. He that ſeeks Redreſs by Law 
for an Affront, diſgraces himſelf; and he that does 
not ſcek Redreſs this Way, is puniſhed by the Laws. 

All ſingular Faſhions 3 rather from Folly and 
vain Affectation, than from true Reaſon. 

The Advantages of publick Commotions are ſeldom 
enjoy 'd by the firſt Mover; he does only trouble the 
Waters for the Benefit of other Fiſhermen, The beſt 
Pretence for Innovation is of very dangerous Conſe- 
quen ce. 

The Chriſtian Religion has all the Marks of Truth 
and Righteouſneſs; but none is more apparent than 
its ſevere Injunction to yield Obedience to Magiſtrates, 
and to obſerve the Laws. 
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Humane Prudence is a very vain and frivolous 
Ting; for in ſpite of all our Projects, Counſols and 
Precautions, Fortune will (till reſerve to herſelf the 
ſovereign Diſpoſal of Events. 

An over-wary and circumſpect Prudence, is a mor- 
tal Enemy to all great and noble Exploits. 

Cz/ar oppos'd only the Authority of his Connte- 
nance, and the Sh arpneſs cf his Rebukes to mutinovs 
Legions: He truſted ſo much to himſolf and his For- 
tune, that he was not af aid to commit himſelf to a 
rebellious and ſeditious Army. 

Plutareh ſays, That Grecian and Scholar were 
Names of Contempt among the Ryans, juſt as the 
Name of Pedant is among us. I am apt to think, 
that as Plants are choak'd with too much Moiſture, 
and Lamps with too much Oil; ſo it happens to tl.e 
Mind of Man, when it is embaraſs'd with too much 
Study and Matter; for being confounded with a great 
Variety of Things, it loſes the Power of extricating 
itſelf, and ſo is render'd uſeleſs. 

Tis no Wonder, that neither Scholars nor Maſters 
become mere fit for Buſineſs, though they are more 
learned than other Men. | 

We labour only to ſtuff our Memories, but take no 
Care to govern well our Hearts and Lives. We can 
Dy, Cicero ſays thus; this is the Opinion of Plato; 
and theſe are the very Words of Ariſſolle: But what 
do we ſay ourſelves that's our own? What do we do? 
bay do we judge? A Parrot might ſay as much as 
we do. | 

If I have a Mind to arm myſelf againſt the Fear of 
Death, it muſt be at the Expence of Scueca. If I 
ſearch for Grounds of Conſc lation for my1. If, or an- 
other, I borrow them of Cicero; whereas we might 
have found them in ourſe!ves, if we had exercis'd 
and improv'd our own Reaſon. I hate this relative 
and beggarly Sufficiency which depends altogether 
upon others; for though a Man could become learned 
by another's Le:rning ; yet I am ſure be can n.ver be 
wile but by his own Wiſdom, 

'Tis 


1 

'Tis no Part of the Ofic2 of Knowledge to make 
a blind Man fee; her Bufincfſs i: not to find a Nan 
Eyes, but to improve the Split of thoſe that have 
them, and to ſurniſh the Soul with ſuch Principles as 
may conduct a Man fafe in all his Affairs: But when 
the Soul is ſtark-blind in itſelf, Knowledge can be of. 
no Uſe to direct it. 

A Boy of Quality ſhould rather deſign by his Stu- 
dies to become an able Man for Buſineſs, than a learn- 
ed Man; and ſuch a Tutor ſhould be choſen for him 
that is rather a well-faihion'd Man, than. one of great 
Learning. 

Truth and Reaſon are common to every one. 
Thoughts are no more his who ſpoke them firſt, than 
his who ſpeaks them after: *Tis no more, according 
to Plato, than according to me, ſince both he and 1 
do perceive and underſtand the fame Thing. 

In converſing with Men, we are fo far from gather- 
ing Obſervations from others for our own Improve- 
ment, that we labour only to lay ourſelves open, and 
are more concern'd to vent our own Commodities 
than to increaſe our Stock. Silence therefore and 
Modeſty are very advantageous Qualities in Conver- 
ſation. 

The ancient Menarder declar'd him to be a happy 
Man, who had the good Fortune to meet with but the 
Shadow of a Friend. 

Let us ſay to Ambition, that 'tis ſhe herſelf, that 
makes us reliſh Solitude, for what does ſhe more avoid. 
than Society? What does ſhe ſo much ſeek as Elbow- 
room: 

We have liv'd long enough for others, ſaid one of 
the Ancients, let us now ſpend the ſmall Remnant of 
Life for ourſelves. 

Ambition is, of all other, the Humour moſt oppo- 
ſite to Solitude; Vain-Glory and Repoſe are perfectly 
inconſiſtent. 

The Honour we receive from thoſe that fear us, is 
not Honour ; theſe Reſpe cts are paid to my Royalty, 
and not to me: My own Height excludes me from fa- 
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miliar Converſe with Men; they follow me out of 
Decency or Cuſtom, or rather they follow my Fortune 
to increaſe their own : All that they talk to me is a 
forc'd Diſguiſe. their Liberty being on all hands re- 
ftrain'd by the great Power I have over them. I ſee 
nothing about me but a falſe and counterfeit Appear- 
ance : All the real Advantages of Princes, are com- 
mon to them with Men of meaner Fortunes; they 
have no other Sleep, nor Appetite than we; their 
Crowns do not ſecure them from the Sun nor Rain. 

As to the Fruition of Pleaſure, Kings are in a 
worſe Condition than private Men; foraſmuch as the 
Opportunities and Facility they have of commanding 
all Things at will, deprives them of that Reliſh which 
we find in them. 

The Emperor Julian, being one Day applauded for 
his exact Juſtice; I ſhould be proud of theſe Praiſes, 
faid he, did they come from Perſons that durſt blame 
me, in caſe I were guilty of Injuſtice. 

No Laws are in true Credit, but ſuch as have laſted 
fo long, that no one knows the Beginning, or that 
there ever was any other. | 

I cannot underſtand how a Man can extend the 
Pleaſure of Drinking beyond Thirſt, and create in his 
Imagination an artificial Appetite, and contrary to 
Nature. 

There is more Conſtancy in ſuffering the Chain 
we are ty'd to, than breaking it, and greater Evi- 
dence of Fortitnde in a Regulus than a Cato. *Tis 
Indiſcretion and Impatience that makes us anticipate 
our Death ; no Accidents can make true Virtue turn 
her back; ſhe ſeeks Evils and Pains, as the Things by 
which ſhe is maintain'd and ſupported; the Threats of 
Tyrants, Tortures and Racks, ſeve only to animate 
and rouze her, Death is a Remedy that can never 
be wanting, and which a Man is never to make uſe of 
whilſt there is an Inch cf Hope remaining. All the 
Inconveniencies in the World re not conſiderable 
enough, that a Man ſhould die to evade them. All 
Things are to be hop'd by a Man whilſt he lives. 

SO 
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So great is the Power of Conſcience, that it makes 
ns betray, aecuſe, and fight againſt ourſelves; and, 
for want of other Witneſſ:s, it gives Evidence againſt 
ns. Tis the firſt Puniſhment of a Crime, that no 
Criminal can ever forgive himſelf. Heſiod corrects 
the Saying of Plato, That Puniſhment follows Sin 
cloſe at the Heels, it being, as he ſays, born at the 
{ame time with it. Whoſoever expects Puniſhment, 
already ſuffers it ; and whoſoever has deſerv'd it, ex- 
pes it. Scipio being one Day accus'd before the 
People of Rome of ſome Crimes of a high Nature, 
inſtead of excuſing himſelf, or inſinuating into the 
Favour of his Judges, It becomes you very well, ſaid 
he, to fit in Judgement upon a Head, by whom you 
have the Power to judge all the Morid. 

To ſpeak leſs of a Man's ſelf than what he really 
is, is Folly, not Modeſty; and to take that for cur- 
rent Pay, which is under a Man's Value, is Cowar- 
dice and Puſillanimity. According to HMihetle, no 
Virtue arts itſelf with Falſhood, and Truth is never 
the Subje&-matter of Error. To ſpeak more of one's 
ſelf than is really true, is not only Pre ſumption but 
Folly. 

If any one be raviſh'd with ti:e Conceit of his own 
Knowledge, whilſt he looks only on tho e below him, 
let him turn his Eye upward toward the Age paſt, 
and his Pride will be abated, when he ſhall there 
nd ſo many thouſand Wits, who trample him under 
toot. If he flatters himſelf for his Valour, let him 
remember Scipio and Cz/ar, and miny other illuſ- 
trious Commanders, that leave him far behind them. 
No particular good Quality can ever m.ke any Man 
proud, who will at the ſame time reckon up his 
Imperfections and Infirmities, and add to them the 
Nothingneſs of the preient Condition of human Na- 
ture. 

The Numbers of Children are no Prejudice to any 
but the Gentry of the Nation, whd are of a Condi- 
tion wherein they have little to do, and live, as we 
cowmonly ſay, upon their Rents. As to military 

Men 
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Men or Tradeſmen, they increaſe theirStock, and are 
as ſo many new Tools and Inſtruments wherewith to 
grow rich. 
I ſee well enough with whom 'tis loſt Time to beſ- 
to much Care and Time in doing them good Offices: 


Such are thoſe with whom a Word ill taken is ſufficient 
to obliterate the Merits of ten Years. 

Knowledge and Truth may dwell in us without 
Judgment, and Judgment may be there alſo without 
them; but a ſincere Conſeſſion of our Ignorance is 
one of the faireſt and ſureſt Teſtimonies of Judgment 
that I know. 

The only good Hiſtories are thoſe that have been 
writ by the Perſons themſelves, that commanded in 
the Aﬀairs whereof they write, or had a Share in the 
Conduct of them, or at leaſt who have had the Con- 
duct of other Affairs of the ſame Nature Such are 
almoſt all the Greek and Reman Hiſtories. What can 
a Man expect from a Phyſician who will undertake to 
write of War, or from a mere Scholar, treating of 
the Deſigns of Princes ? 

The Names of Good Nature and Iunocencè are ſome- 
times Words of Contempt. Many Virtues, ſuch as 
Chaſtity, Sobriety and Temperance, may proceed from 
bodily Defes. Conſtancy in Danger, the Contempt 
of Death, and Patience in Misfortunes, are often 
found in Men, for Want of judging aright of ſuch 
Accidents, and not apprehending, them for ſuch as 
they really are. Want of Appre. enhon and Sottiſh- 
neſs, do ſomet;i mes counterfeit virtuous Actions. 

Atheiſm is an Opinion ſo unnatural and monſtrous, 
that it very hardly gains Admittance into a humane 
. Underſtanding, though a Man be never ſo inſolent and 
diſorderly. Human Reaſon and Diſcourſes, are like 
a conſus'd and barren Matter, until the Grace of God 
pots them in form, which alone gives them Shape and 
Vaiue. 

Men willingly wreſt the Sayings of others to favour 
their own Opinions, To an Atheiſt all Writings tend 
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to Atheiſm ; he corrupts the moſt innocent and ſound- 
eſt Matter with his own Venom. 

The Thirſt of Knowledge, and the Defire to be- 
come more wiſe, was the firſt Ruin of Mankind. Tis 
Pride that makes a Man turn out of the common 
Road, and embrace Novelties: This makes him ra- 
ther chooſe to be Head of a Troop that wanders in 
By. paths, to be a Teacher of Errors and Lies, than 
to be a Diſciple in the School of Truth. 

Whatever is taught us, we ought always to remem- 
ber, that *tis Man that gives, a Man that receives ; 
'tis a mortal Hand that repreſents it to us, and a 
mortal Hand that accepts it. The Things that come 
to us from Heaven have the ſole Mark of Truth, and 
the ſole Right and Authority to perſuade us. 

The proper Office of Magnanimity is to admire no- 
thing. 

The Favours of Princes, when they are ſcatter'd 
indifferently, make no great Impreſſion ; if they are 
2 without Diſtinction, they are alſo without Ef- 

ect. 

The Beauty of Stature is the only Beauty ot Men; 
the other Beauties belong to Women. The Deſire of 
Riches is more quickned by the Uſe, than by the 
Need of them; and the Virtue of Moderation is more 
rare than that of Patience. A Man does often loſe 
more by defending his Vineyard, than if he ſhould 
give it up. 

The more a Man miſtruſts his Memory, the worſe 
it is: We muſt not earneſtly ſolicit it, nor preſs it, 
for this is the Way to confound it; and after it once 
begins to ſtagger, the more I ſound it, the more it is 
perplex'd : It will ſerve me at its own Hours, not at 
mine. | 

We taſte nothing in this World that's pure and un- 
mix'd : The Weakneſs of our preſent State will not 
permit us to enjoy Things in their natural Simplicity 
and Purity. The Elements we make uſe of are all 
mix'd and alter'd: We muſt debaſe Gold by ſome Mix- 
ture of Alloy, tbat it may be ſerviceable to us. 

When 
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When raſh Anger frequently ariſes in us, it grows 
into Cuſtom, and renders itfelf contemptible. Your 
Anger againſt a Servant for Theft is not regarded, be- 
cauſe it is the ſme you have often fallen into againſt 
him, for not waſhing a Glaſs to the belt Advantage. 

What is intrulted to me as a Secret, I relig ouſly 
conceal ; but I take as few Truſts of that Nature up- 
on me as I can, | 


He that is unfaithful to himſelf, is excuſable if he 
be ſo to his Maſter. 

There is I know not what Pleaſure in doing well, 
which gives us inward Joy, and a certain g-nerous 
Boldneſs, which always accompanines a good Con- 
{cience. 

Local Solitude does rather ſcatter my Thoughts 
than recolle& them: I throw myſelf upon Affairs ef 
State, and the World poſſeſſes me the more when I 
am alone. At the Louvre, and in the Buſtle of tic 
Court, I fold myſelf up in my own Skin, and the 
Crowd beats me back upon myſelf. *Tis not only in 
the preat Aﬀairs of Kingdoms and States that our Wit 
ſhews its Beauty and Vigour; it ſhews. itſelf and 
ſparkles, at Jeali as much, in private Conferences. I 
underſtand my People, even by their Silence and 
Smiles, and better diſcover them perheps at Tabie 
than in the Comnci/, One of the Ancients ſaid, That 
be could know good Wreſtlers by ſeeing them only 
walk in the Streets. 

That Man, in my Opinion, is very miſerable, who 
has no Place at Home where to be by himſelf; where 
to entertain himſelf, or conceal himſelf from others. 

'Tis Pity but an ill Man ſhould be a Fool alſo, for 
his fine and decent Behaviour palliates his Vice : This 
Rough-caſt belongs only to a good and ſound Wall, 
which deſerves to be preſerv'd and whited, 
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